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TIIK  SIGNING  OF  TIIK  I’UOTOCOL  AND  SI'ri’LKMENTAKY  ACT  AT  THE  FINAE  SESSION  OF  THE  CHIEEAN-I'EHCVIAN  CONFERENCE, 

FAN  AMERICAN  CNION,  JCI-Y  21,  1922. 

Soalwl  at  tho  table  are:  Sr.  Don  .Moliton  I’orras,  the  Feriivian  Delegate,  who  is  in  the  aet  of  affixing  his  signature,  uml  Sr.  Don  Carlos  .VIdiinate  Solar,  the 
Chilean  Delegate.  .Standing  behind  the  tabb'  in  the  renter,  is  Seeretary  of  Stale,  Charles  Evans  Hughes;  on  his  right,  Sr.  Don  Hellrdii  .Mathieu,  the 
Amba.ssador  of  Chile;  and  on  bis  left,  Sr.  Don  Feilerico  .Mfoiiso  I’ezel,  the  -Viubassador  of  Peru. 


TllK  hi"h  hopes  and  confident  expectations  cherished  in  tlie 
chancelleries  of  the  American  Republics  durinj;  the  last  two 
months  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  ('hilean-Peruvian 
('onference  in  findinf;  a  way  -in  spite  of  apparently  irrecon¬ 
cilable  dilliculties — to  settle  the  controversy  which  has  so  lonjj  divideil 
these  two  nations,  have  been,  as  the  event  proves,  fully  justified  and 
measurably  realized  in  the  agreement  recently  signed  in  the  Pan 
American  I'nion,  an  agreement  which  is,  to  ([uote  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes,  ‘‘the  greatest  forward  step  in  the  interests  of  peace,  on  this 
hemisphere,  which  this  generation  has  witnessed.” 

The  arbitration  protocol  and  its  supplementary  act,  the  fruition  of 
10  weeks  of  keen,  hut  always  amicable,  argument  and  discussion, 
whereby  the  conferees  on  behalf  of  their  respective  tlovernments  agree 
to  submit  the  controversy  to  the  President  of  the  Ihuted  States,  at 
whose  invitation  the  conference  was  called,  is  not  «)nly  a  distinct 
triumph  for  President  Harding,  hut  a  notable  and  far-reaching 
achievement  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  themselves  and  the  (lovern- 
ments  they  have  so  ably  and  loyally  represented. 

The  signing  of  this  agreement  implies  something  more  than  the 
elimination  of  a  generation-old  source  of  irritation  to  the  two  nations 
<lirectly  involved;  more  even  than  the  removal  of  the  stumbling  block 
which  for  more  than  40  years  has  been  a  constant  impediment  and 
menace  to  the  orderly  progression  of  amicable  relations  between  the 
American  Republics  in  general.  It  means  nothing  less  than  the 
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takinj;  practical  shape  and  form  (d  tlu‘  Pan-American  idea  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  Ihdivar  and,  as Ainhassad(»r  Matliien  well  reminds  ns,  formu¬ 
lated  later  by  President  Monroe.  It  is  as  if  Pan  Americanism  were 
becominj;  clothed  with  (lesb  to  dwell  amonj;  us  of  this  western  worhl, 
as  the  definite  herald  of  that  American  solidarity  of  mind  and  spirit 
so  long  predicated  and  so  gradually  ap|)roaching  fruition. 

To  the  friends  of  international  arbitration  and  world  conciliation 
the  agreement  to  which  the  eminent  ('hilean  and  Peruvian  delegates 
have  so  recently  set  their  signatures  can  not  fail  to  he  a  matter  for 
outspoken  rejoicing.  Statesmen  and  diplomats,  jurists,  scientists, 
men  of  letters,  financiers,  e<hicators,  generous  spirits  everywhere,  will 
welcome  it  as  an  unmistakable  ])roof  of  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  reason  and  logic  of  even  the  most  remote  and  least  sympathetic 
of  arbitrators  is  to  he  preferred  to  brute  force,  and  as  the  harbinger  «tf 
that  not  too  distant  day  when  the  nations  of  the  world  will  agree  that 
‘‘arbitration  [even  that  which  President  Brum  calls  prhitracion 
amplia]  is  not  an  unreflecting  abdication  of  national  sovereignty  i)ut, 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  eminently  luchl  exercise  of  that  sover¬ 
eignty.”  * 

The  protocol  and  supplementary  act  were  signed  on  July  2‘2  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas  in  the  Pan  American  Union  at  a  public  session, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
(’harles  Evans  Hughes,  their  Excellencies  Sr.  don  Beltran  Mathieu 
and  Sr.  don  Alfonso  Pezet,  the  ambassadors,  respectively,  of  ('bile 
and  Peru,  and  many  other  members  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps 
and  high  officials  of  the  United  States. 

The  setting  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  long  green  haize- 
covered  table,  across  which  the  delegates  had  for  so  long  confronted 
each  other  during  their  labors,  was  set  midway  along  the  south  side  of 
the  stately  Hall,  in  which  it  was  the  only  spot  of  color,  and  tt)  which 
the  delegates  were  conducted  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Kowe,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  I’nion,  Sres.  Aldunate  and  Izcjuierdo,  representing 
('bile,  taking  seats  at  the  left,  and  Sres.  Porras  and  Velarde,  repre¬ 
senting  Peru,  at  the  right,  the  secretaries  gnmping  themselves  imme¬ 
diately  hack  of  their  respective  chiefs,  while  the  two  councilors,  Sres. 
Polo  and  Alvarez,  were  seated  at  either  end  of  a  small  table  provided 
with  silver  inkstands  and  writing  materials  directly  in  front  of  the 
larger. 

The  proceedings,  which  were  impressively  simple,  began  by  Sr. 
Aldunate  announcing  that  the  text  of  the  credentials,  protocol  and 
supplementary  act  woukl  be  read  forthwith.  The  first  were  read  by 
the  respective  councilors  in  turn.  The  protocol  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed,  being  read  by  Sr.  Alvarez,  the  te.xt  of  which  is  as  follows: 


I  Dascamps. 
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|•l«mMOI.  OK  AKBITKATIOX. 

Ass»‘inl)h“(l  at  \Va.“hiii);i()ii,  I).  pursuant  to  the-  invitation  of  thi*  (ioverninont  of 
tin*  I'nitt-d  States  of  AiiM*rica,  for  tin*  pnri)ose  of  arriving;  at  a  s<-tt lenient  of  the  lonj;- 
standin^  c-ontroversy,  with  resiH-et  to  the  nnfnltilled  ]m)visions  of  thi'  treaty  of  |K‘a<v 
of  (tettiher  2(t,  ISS;},  the  Kepnhlie  of  t'hile  anti  the  Kepnhlie  of  Peru  have  for  that 
l>nr|K>s<*  named  th<*ir  res|K‘ctive  pleni|K)tentiaries.  that  is  to  say; 

Don  Carlos  Aldnnateand  Don  l.uis  Izipiierdo,  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers 
PhniijKitentiary  of  Chile  on  Special  Mission;  and 
Don  Melitdn  E.  Porras  and  Don  llernan  Velarde,  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Min¬ 
isters  Pleni|K»tentiary  of  Peru  on  Spt'cial  Mission;  who,  after  exchanging  their  n'sjH'c- 
tive  full  |x>wers  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agretnl  ujion,  and  concludt“d 
the  following  articles: 

Article  1.  It  is  hereby  recorded  that  the  only  ditliculties  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of 
|H‘ac<-  concerning  which  the  two  countries  have  not  Imhmi  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
are  the  (pu'stions  arising  out  of  the  unfullilh>d  jirovisions  of  article  3  of  said  treaty. 

Article  2.  The  ditliculties  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  will  be  submittetl  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America,  whose  decision  shall 
Ik*  final.  The  arbitrator  shall  give  lioth  parties  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  shall  take 
into  consideration  such  arguments,  evidence,  and  doi  uments  as  may  be  presented. 
The  arbitrator  shall  determine  the  jx-riods  within  which  the  arguments,  evidence, 
ami  (hx  uments  shall  lx*  prt*s(*nted,  and  shall  determine  all  questions  of  prooedurt*. 

■Vrticle  3.  The  pres<*nt  protocol  shall  lx*  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  respt*ctive 
(iovernments,  and  ratifications  exchangetl  at  Washington,  1).  C.,  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  the  diplomatic  represi*ntatives  of  Chile  and  Peru,  within  the  maximum 
|K*ruxl  of  thrt*e  months. 

In  witness  whert'of,  the  n^siH*ctive  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  above  articles, 
and  have  hereunto  aflixed  their  st*als. 

Done  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  July,  in  the 
yc*ar  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundriKl  and  twenty-two. 

Sr.  Polo,  the  Peruvian  councilor,  then  read  the  suppletnentary  aet, 
the  text  of  which  is  the  followiii};: 

sc PPI.EM ENTARY  ACT. 

In  order  to  determine  with  precision  the  scope  of  the  arbitration  stipulated  in 
arti<  le  2  of  the  Protcx  ol  signwl  on  thistlate,  the  undersigm*d  agrix*  to  place  t)n  record 
the  following  |X)ints: 

1.  The  following  (|uestion,  pres«*nted  by  Peru  at  a  st'ssion  of  the  conference  lu*ld 
May  27  last,  shall  Ix!  includ(Hl  in  the  arbitration: 

“In  order  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the*  stipulation  of  article  3  of  the 
treaty  of  .\ncon  shall  lx*  fulfilled,  it  is  agretxl  that  there  .shall  lx*  submitted  to  arbi¬ 
tration  the  question  whether,  in  the  prestmt  circum3tan(*es,  a  plebiscite  shall  or  shall 
not  be  held.” 

The  tiovernment  of  Chile  may  submit  to  the  arbitrator  such  arguments  in  opixxiition 
as  may  lx*  diH*med  appropriate  for  the  defense*  of  her  rights. 

2.  In  the  event  that  the  dexision  is  in  favor  of  the  holding  of  a  plebiseite,  the  arbi¬ 
trator  shall  have  full  power  to  determine  the  conditions  for  the  holding  of  such  pleb- 
is<*ite. 

3.  Should  the  arbitrator  decide  that  a  plebiscite  shall  not  lx*  hold,  lx)th  parties 
agnx*,  upon  the  re!|uest  of  either  of  them,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
creati*d  by  the  di*«  ision  of  the  arbitrator. 

It  is  understood,  iii  the  inteit*st  of  peace  and  gootl  order  that,  in  this  event  and  pt*nd- 
ing  an  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  territory,  the  administrative  organization 
of  the  ]>rovinces  shall  not  Ix^  disturbed. 
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4.  In  tlu*  that  no  agrooinont  is  reachotl  as  a  rosult  of  the  almvo-montionwl 

tiiscussioii,  the  two  (lovornnu-iits  will  rcqiu'st  tht*  giKxl  ofli<-t‘s  of  tlu*  (iovornniont  of 
tlu*  I'nitod  Stat«*s,  in  onlor  that  an  agn*(*ni<*nt  may  1h*  roacliod. 

5.  It  is  agn*<*d  that  |H*nding  claims  n*lativp  to  Tarata  and  Chilcaya  art*  also  included 
within  tlu*  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  linal  disjKtsition  of  the  territt>ry,  as 
r(*ft*rred  to  in  article  :i  of  said  treaty. 

This  act  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  prottK'ol  to  which  it  refers. 

In  witness  whertKtf,  the  res{K*ctive  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  above  articles, 
and  have  hereunto  allixed  their  st*als. 

Done  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Wa.shington,  this  twentieth  day  of  July,  in  tlu* 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  the  readings,  Sres.  Alilunute  and  Porras  left 
their  places  to  seat  themselves  at  the  small  table  already  described 
where,  on  behalf  t)f  their  respective  (lovernments,  each  afli.xed  his 
signature  to  the  two  documents,  in  duplicate,  being  followed  in  turn 
by  Sres.  Iztjuierdo  and  Velarde,  who  similarly  added  their  signatures, 
thus  completing  the  historic  act. 

After  the  delegates  had  resumed  their  seats,  Sr.  Aldunate  made  the 
following  announcement  and  invitation: 

With  the  signing  of  these  instruments  th»*  formal  .sessions  of  the  conference  come  to  a 
clost*.  In  the  name  of  both  delegatiotis,  1  heg  to  request  tlu*  Secretary  of  State  and 
aml)a.ssadors  of  the  two  countries  repres«*nted  at  the  confer(*nce  to  occupy  i)la<  es  of 
honor  at  the  conference  table. 

The  invitation  was  immediately  acceptetl,  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  two 
ambassadors  at  once  joining  the  delegates,  whereupon  Mr.  Hughes 
adtlressed  the  delegates  in  the  following  remarks; 

K.xckllexcies:  I  extend  to  you  my  heartiest  congratulations  ujum  the  agreement 
which  you  have  been  able  to  record  as  the  rt*sult  of  the  endeavors  of  this  conference. 
This  is  a  day  of  extraordinary  achievement  and  promise.  When  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference  I  ventured  to  express  the  lirm  conviction  that  yovir  zealous  and  well- 
directed  efforts  would  be  successful,  none  of  us  had  any  illusion  as  to  the  difliculty 
of  the  task  before  you.  The  controversy  was  one  of  long  standing,  and  deep-st*atetl 
convictions  with  respect  to  its  merits  had  been  formed  in  each  country.  The  patri¬ 
otic  sentiment  to  which  we  kx)k  for  the  motive  jjower  of  national  juogress  had  been 
evokinl  among  lK)th  peoples  in  sup})ort  of  what  were  believed  to  be  their  just  conten¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  dillicult  to  conceive  of  a  situation  more  fraught  with  danger  or 
one  with  less  promise  of  ami<*able  adjustment.  The  conviction  that,  despite  tlu*s<* 
.s«*rious  obstacles,  an  agreement  wouhl  be  reacht*d  at  this  conference,  was  ba.sed  on 
the  noble  i)Ur|K)se  and  conciliatory  disposition  which  had  been  envinced  by  both 
(iovernments  in  the  arrangements  for  the  conf(*rence  and  upon  the  earnest  d(*sire  of 
the  delegates  to  reach  a  sound  iMisis  of  accord.  We  now  witness  the  fruition  of  our 
hopes  and  the  vindication  of  our  contidence. 

To  you,  Excellencies,  mpml>ers  of  the  t'hilean  and  Peruvian  delegations,  permit 
me  to  express  not  only  my  felicitations  uiion  this  happy  result,  but  my  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  able  and  earnest  efforts  which  have  made  it  jK>8sible.  In  your  inti¬ 
mate  <*ontact8  and  candid  and  forcible  representations  of  your  respective  jK)sitions. 
conscious  of  your  weighty  resjwnsibility,  you  have  maintaiiu‘d  the  best  standards  of 
diplomatic  endeavor  in  a  grave  exigency.  You  may  return  to  your  respective 
countries  with  the  gratifying  assurance  that  you  have  most  ably  and  faithfully  dis- 
<  hargi*d  your  onerous  duties  and  that  this  agreement  r(*presents  no  unreasonable  sacri¬ 
fice  or  disregard  of  any  interest  of  your  peoples  but  a  plan  of  settlement  fair  to  both 
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aiui  which  l)oth  have  a<  <e|)te<l  with  h<>iiordl>le  re^rd  for  the  interests  of  justice. 
You  return  with  the  assurance  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  hy  all  who 
have  ol)st*rved  your  <-oiiduct  of  this  dithcult  itegotialion. 

Will  yoti  permit  me  to  add  an  a]>|>ropriate  recognition  of  the  imiMtrtant  and  distin¬ 
guished  st*rvici*8  rendere<l  by  Your  Kxcellencies,  the  .\ml)a88ador8  of  Chile  and  Peru, 
in  connection  with  the  neci*s8ary  preparation  for  this  conference  as  well  as  in  relation 
to  its  deliberations.  Your  helpful  spirit  has  constantly  betut  manifested  and  your 
aid  has  furnished  additional  evidence  of  the  desire  of  your  (iovernments  to  bring 
this  ctmference  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

It  is  ditK<'ult  to  overestimate  the  desiralulity  of  this  agreement  in  the  interest  of 
the  pwples  of  (  hile  and  Peru.  It  iH)ints  to  a  new  era  of  |K*ace  and  prosperity,  in  which 
friendship  may  be  cultivated  and  mutual  inUTest  and  opportunities  for  cooperation 
will  be  safeguarihsl.  Hut  the  advantage  to  the  pet>ples  of  Chile  and  Peru,  inestima¬ 
ble  as  it  is,  forms  but  a  part  of  the  beiielits  which  will  acente  from  this  conference. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  Latin  .\merica.  This  long-standing 
i-ontroversy  has  Ikhmi  a  sore  sjmU  and  this  amicable  adjustment  is  the  healing  which 
gives  j)romise  of  the  development  of  better  relations  throughout  Latin  -America  and 
of  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  sound  opinion.  It  is  a  vindication  of  the  processes 
of  peace.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  prevention  of  war,  but  inevitably  there  will  be  dif- 
fc'rences  and  serious  controversies;  and  if  these  are  not  to  be  settled  by  force,  there 
must  be  peaceful  solutions  which  c  an  be  had  only  through  the  efforts  of  governments 
which  determinc*clly  seek  peace  and  make  it  jKJSsible  by  providing  for  the  contacts 
of  honorable  and  reasonable  men  whose*  atcility,  ingenuity  and  wisdom  will  be  util- 
izc‘d  not  to  devise*  grounds  for  continuing  cliffe*re*nces  but  practie  al  base*s  of  agre*eme*nt. 

(Mice  more*  under  this  hospitable  renif  success  has  attendc'd  clirec-t  imgotiations  in 
confc*rt*nc  e.  May  1  say  that  in  showing  that  it  was  ])ossible  to  provide  a  plan  for  the 
amicalile  8t*ttlc*me*ut  of  the  Tacna-.Arica  controversy  you  have*  cle*arly  indicated  that 
no  diherence  in  Latin  Ame*ric  a  is  incapable  of  solution.  This  is  the  gre*ate*st  forward 
ste*p  in  the*  inte*re*.st  of  i)e*ace*  on  this  hemis])he*re  whic  h  this  gt*ne*ration  has  witne*s.seHL 
May  it  be  the  promise*  of  an  abiding  trampiility  and  the*  re*ign  of  justice. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  instructe*d  by  the  President  to  express  his  high  appreciation 
of  the*  conlidenee  which  the  (iovernments  of  Chile  and  Peru  have  manife*ste*d  in  the* 
sele*ction  of  the*  Pre*sident  of  the*  rnite?d  Stales  as  arbitrator,  as  proposed  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the*  re*ference  which  has  l>e*en  made  to  the  good  ottices  of  this  (iovernment 
in  the  eemtingene  y  state*cL  The  Pre*siclent  clesire*s  me*  to  state  that  he  is  ready  to  act 
in  the*  manner  which  has  be*en  suggested,  and  to  express  his  profound  gratitioation  at 
the  achie*ve*ments  of  this  Conferene'e  and  his  dee*p  intere*st  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
welfare*  and  prosperity  of  the*  ptH)ple*s  of  the  two  Uepttblics  who  have  demonstrated 
their  e*arne*st  desire  for  a  helpful  c-eioperation  in  the  caitse*  of  peace  atid  geiod-wilL 

At  the  conclusion  of  Secretary  Hughes’  remarks,  there  followed 
a  most  cordial  and  informal  interchange  of  personal  congratulations 
among  the  delegates,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassadors 
Mathieu  and  Pezet  upon  the  consummation  of  this  momentous  act  — 
the  welding  of  national  ties  which  make  for  American  solidarity. 
A  few  minutes  later  Sr.  Porras,  on  behalf  of  the  Peruvian  delegation, 
addressed  the  following  remarks  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Yocu  Kxcei.lency:  This  is  both  a  solemn  and  happy  moment,  because  the  Hrst 
dcH'isive  step  toward  peace  and  harmony  in  South  America,  where  for  many  years  both 
were  uncertain  or  weakened  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  continent,  has  at  last  been 
taken.  The  Peruvian  delegation  declares  that  it  feels  honored  and  8atisli<*d  to  have 
contributed  its  share  to  this  auspicious  issue  and  to  have  interpreted,  in  furthering 
this  end,  the  ardent  desire  of  its  country. 
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Bvit  it  is  not  we,  or  our  <Hstiii^iii^he(l  colleaLnie!*  representing  Chile,  who  are  the 
<-hief  authors  of  this  whole.soine  and  heiielicent  achievement.  The  real  author,  as 
lias  already  Ikhmi  given  to  understand,  is  that  dominant  desire  whieli  is  to  he  found 
ill  the  minds  of  the  men  who  direct  the  destines  of  this  great  Uepiiblie;  it  is  that 
love  of  peace  and  of  justice  which  has  thus  prompted  them  to  institute  this  diplo¬ 
matic  meeting;  to  foster  its  development  within  the  pi^aceful  surroundings  in 
which  it  has  progr(*ssed  and  to  bring  it  to  fruition  with  such  positive  advantage  to 
the  contemling  parties. 

Nevertheless,  we  accept,  on  our  side,  with  feelings  of  profound  thankfulness,  the 
congratulations  which  Your  Kxcellency  has  thought  lit  to  address  to  us.  If  we  may 
claim  any  merit  at  all,  it  is  solely  on  the  ground  that  we  have  known  how  to  gauge  and 
understand  the  loftiness  of  your  aims  and  the  etlicacy  of  the  means  employed  to  semire 
their  attainment.  For  this  reason  our  gratitude  is  enhanced  by  a  tribute  of  admiration 
and  respect. 

.Vs  indicated,  a  solution  has  been  found,  within  practical  and  e  piitable  iMUinds, 
in  obedience  to  ideas,  hall-marked  by  the  most  absolute  impartiality. 

Our  task,  now  that  we  have  traveled  the  road  along  whose  sides  bloom  the  emblems 
of  harmony  and  fraternity,  is  to  c-ast  our  eyes  into  the  future,  toward  that  goal  which 
is  yet  to  be  attained,  shining  with  the  hope  of  justice,  the  coping  stone  of  the  work  so 
felicitously  begun. 

We  go  forward,  imbued  with  that  same  faith  which  upheld  us  during  our  hours  of 
trial,  and  which  as  surely  animates  our  oiiponents  of  yesterday.  ( )ur  brows  illumined 
by  that  unshaken  faith,  both  they  and  we  go  to  meet  our  happy  future,  for  we  feel  that 
nothing  can  now  prevent  us  from  paying  unrestricted  homage  to  that  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  force  which,  at  unexpected  moments,  compels  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
to  recognize  the  existence  on  earth  of  something  higher  and  worthier  than  sellish  and 
worldly  ends. 

The  example  which  has  just  been  furnished  is  Inith  glorious  and  far-reaching.  'I'hat 
which  is  still  to  be  given,  when  the  work  is  c  ompleted,  will  be  even  more  so. 

And  why,  we  ask,  should  not  this  example  be  the  beginning  on  this  continent  of  that 
dreamed-of  golden  age  of  international  justice,  an  ideal  which  so  many  famous  states¬ 
men  have  pursiUHl  during  these  last  few  years? 

Should  this  eventually  come  to  pass,  all  honour  will  be  due  to  the  wise  Executive 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  these  United  States,  and  to  Your  Excellency,  who 
has  already,  and  so  successfully,  carried  out  undertakings  of  this  nature;  for  you  will 
have  made  a  living  thing  from  that  which  has  been,  until  now,  a  shadowy  expectation 
with  no  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

\Ve  are  proud,  therefore,  to  declare  our  good  fortune  in  that  we  have  been  witnesses 
to  this  latest  proof  of  that  high-mindedness  which  abides  and  bears  fruit  in  the  country 
to  which  you  belong. 

\Ve  wish,  likewise,  to  assure  you  that  we  carry  away  with  us  the  happiest  memories 
of  our  stay  in  your  beautiful  city,  to  which  is  reserved  a  future  of  such  unparalleled 
prosperity. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  request  Your  Excellency  to  convey  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  the  expression  of  oiir  deejiest  gratitude  for  the  generous  and  unstinted 
hospitality  which  we  have  enjoytHl  and  which  we  can  never  forget. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prolonged  applause  which  greeted  Dr. 
Porras’  remarks,  Sr.  Aldunate,  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  ('hilean 
tlelegates,  made  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  Skckktary,  Ladies  and  (Jentle.men:  Three  months  ago  the  delegates  of 
Chile  to  the  Conference  which  to-day  is  being  brought  to  a  close,  <  ame  to  Washington, 
animated  by  the  desire  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Peru  relative  to  the  unfiiltilled 
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provisions  of  tin*  treaty  of  Aii<-oii.  They  were  determined  to  omit  no  effort  to  se<'ure 
the  r(‘ali/.ation  of  this  desire  in  terms  eom|>atil)Ie  witit  tlie  lefritimate  aspirations  of 
their  country.  In  so  doins;,  we  followed  the  instrui  tions  of  our  (iovernment,  whi<  h 
on  Jteeemher  12.  I!t2l.  hatl  lake'll  tlu'  itiitiative  to  hrine  to  a  .se'llleim'iit  the  differi'iiee 
existing  with  our  nei^dihor  repuldic. 

We  have  had  the  satisfae  tion  to  liml  in  the  Peruvian  <h‘le‘:al<‘s.  men  inspired  hy  the 
•same  piirjKise's.  hut  always  mindful  of  the  interests  of  their  country,  .\fter  jiroloneed 
deliheralions,  repealed  consultations  with  our  respective  (iovernments.  and  a.sree- 
ments  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  the  conference,  we  were  aide  to  localize  the  problem; 
placinsr  on  rei  (ird  that  the  only  subjects  concernins;  which  the  two  countries  had  been 
unable  to  reach  a  settlement  are  the  (juestions  arisin}i  out  of  the  unfullilled  provisions 
of  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  Ancon.  Inasmuch  as  the  projxisals  relatinj;  to  this  subject 
were  irrei  oncilahle,  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  direct  settlement  and 
au'reed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  I’niteil  States, 
with  certain  s|H‘cial  stipulations  which  are  set  forth  in  the  supplementary  ai  t  to  the 
protocol,  which  we  have  just  signed. 

We  have  thus  eliminated  the  cause  of  the  strained  relations  that  have  existed 
between  the  two  nations;  nations  which  entered  at  the  same  time  uiHin  their  inde- 
Iieiulenl  national  life,  which  have  common  traditions  of  filory  and  of  .sacrifice,  and 
whi<  h  have  much  to  hope  and  exjx'ct  from  reciproial  cooperation  in  the  road  to 
further  prof.Tess. 

h'or  the  third  time  within  the  la.st  12  months,  this  sreat  capital  city  is  celehratiii!; 
the  suciessful  outcome  of  conferences  called  for  the  imrjxise  of  settliiif;  international 
differenc'es  and  of  st'ttliiif;  them  hy  the  rule  of  ritrht  and  of  rea.son  before  the  «:reat  jury 
of  universal  opinion.  To  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
.‘'late,  helonjrs  the  great  honor  of  having  made  this  procedure  the  order  of  the  day  hy 
convening  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  .Armament,  which  has  given  to  the 
entire  world  an  assurance  of  peace  and  tranquility,  and  a  feeling  of  freedom  in  the  great 
work  of  moral  and  material  reconst rm  t ion  of  which  humanity  stands  in  such  great 
need.  This  conference  and  the  others  of  a  more  modest  scojie  which  have  been  held 
at  Washington,  blaze  new  trails  in  diplomacy  and  demonstrate  that  the  method  of 
free  anil  direct  settlement,  involving  voluntary  arbitration,  is  siijierior  to  permanent 
tribunals,  to  general  obligatory  arbitration,  and  to  the  other  plans  conceived  for  the 
si'ttlement  of  international  ditYerences. 

Xaturally,  the  system  of  free  and  voluntary  settlement  enjoys  the  greatest  jiroh- 
ahility  of  success  when  it  is  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  an  influential  nation 
free  from  all  entangling  commitments  with  the  interest  at  stake  which,  like  the 
I’nited  Slates,  has  given  such  eloquent  demonstratiim  of  international  altruism. 

To  the  far-si'eing  and  statesmanlike  Pre.sident  of  the  I’nited  Slates  and  to  his  em¬ 
inent  .Secretary  of  .State*,  both  Chile  and  Peru  owe,  not  only  the  generous  invitation 
which  enabled  them  to  convene  at  Wa.shington,  hut  also  the  constant  interest  with 
which  they  have  followed  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  the  wise  coun.sel  which 
they  were  always  willing  to  give,  and  which  on  more  than  one  iK  casion  removed 
dilliculties  which  st'emed  insurmountable,  and  finally  the  acceptance  hy  the  First 
•Magistrate  of  this  lleimhlic  of  the  resjionsihle  duties  of  arbitrator.  Chile  will  never 
forget  these  8ervict*8.  They  constitute  a  new  tie  of  fraternity  with  the  .American 
Union,  and  will  always  he  remembered  in  the  development  of  the  multiple  ami  fruit¬ 
ful  relations  which  the  future  offers  to  us. 

1  must  not  close  without  expressing  our  deep  st'iise  of  gratitude  for  the  many  jn-r- 
•sonal  attentions  which  we  have  receivixl  from  the  memhers  of  this  (Iovernment  and 
from  the  people  of  Washington,  and  »*specially  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  who  ha.s  contributed  so  much  toward  making  fruitful  our  work  in 
this  beautiful  city. 
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Tlip  next  to  take  the  floor  was  Ambassador  Mathieu  who,  together 
with  his  Peruvian  colleague,  has  taken  no  small  part  in  the  furtherinj' 
of  the  labors  of  eonferenee.  lie  expressed  himself  as  follows; 

Mu.  Skvhktauy,  Laiues  ani>  (iexti.emex:  It  is  my  priviU'iie  to  jxTform  the  very 
Sirateful  and  ideasiii);  duty  of  exprossiii"  to  the  President  of  the  I’nited  States  and  to 
tlie  American  |>eople  the  warm  tlianks  of  the  (iovernment  and  jH‘oj)leof  Chile  for  the 
•reiM'rous  hospitality  accorded  to  our  deleiration  at  the  conference  which  has  just  been 
held  at  Washin^Uon  and  which  to-day  hrinjrs  its  labors  to  a  hap|>y  conclusion. 

1  am  certain  that  amontpt  the  principals  and  witness«>s  assembled  in  this  huildini' 
to  ])articipate  in  this  ha|)py  ceremony  there  is  one  dominatinsj  thousrht — namely, 
that  Pan  Americanism  is  no  vain  and  emj)ty  word. 

The  concept  of  Pan  Americanism  announced  by  Holivar  and  formulated  by  Monrm* 
is,  to-day,  Ixunj;  triven  j)ractical  realization  by  President  Hardin".  He  is  inakiii"  it 
a  reality,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this  free  jx'ople  who,  while  deeply  appreciat¬ 
ing;  ami  enjoyinjr  their  own  liberty  and  indej)endence,  is  fully  <'apahle  at  the  .same 
time  of  appreciatiu"  and  resjK'ctiiii;  the  ri"hts  and  indeiH'iidence  of  other  nations. 

The  conference  now  hrout;ht  to  a  clos<‘  marks  a  distinct  ejHwh  in  the  develo])ment  of 
Pan  Americanism,  offerint;  a  >;reat  example  and  iwintiii"  the  direction  to  future 
pro"ress. 

The  Chilean-Peruvian  Conference  at  \Va.shin"lon  was  held  in  tin*  most  favorable 
surrovindinp*.  enjoyin;;  ample  ollicial  and  .«(K  ial  hospitality.  Its  work  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  freedom,  far  removed  from  inilside  pressure  of  any  kind  whatso¬ 
ever. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  and  inevitable  dilliculties  which  aris<‘  in  n(*"otia- 
tions  of  this  character,  it  was  necessary  to  ask  for  ailvice,  smdi  counsel  —  wi.se,  discrc'et, 
and  opjxwtuni'  was  cheerfully  ttiven  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I’nited  States, 
the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hus;hes.  whose  ])ersonality  in  the  sphere  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  has  lx‘come  the  symbol  of  |x*ace  and  .s;<xxl  will. 

1  desire  to  ex])ress  to  the  Secretary  of  State  my  deep  and  sincere  thanks  for  his 
frenerous  reference,  in  so  far  as  I  am  c  oncerned,  to  the  ccxcjx'ration  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Peru  and  of  Chile.  Perhajes,  I  can  Ix'st  exprc'ss  my  appreciation  by  sayins;  that  it 
has  always  Ix'en  a  threat  jdc'asure  and  privilejre  to  di.scu.ss  matters  of  mutual  concern 
and  interest  with  a  man  of  the  broad  statemanship  of  Mr.  Hut;h(>s,  a  man  who  jmis- 
si>ssc‘s  in  the  hi"lM>st  de"ree  that  rare  ((uality  of  jx'rsonal  ma"netism,  combiiu'd  with  a 
hi"h  stMisc*  of  justice,  which  contribute  so  much  toward  making  ollicial  relations  not 
only  easy  and  pleasurable  but  to  a  marked  dc'gree  inspiring. 

Ambassador  Pozot  was  the  last  to  address  the  aiidienee,  whieh  he 
did  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  Secretary  and  Excellencies:  Your  very  gracdous  words,  Mr.  Secretary,  with 
reference  to  the  part  that  1  have  taken  as  amba.s.sador  of  Peru  in  preparins;  this  confer 
ence  and  in  relation  to  its  deliberations  and  the  significance  you  have  given  to  my 
emdeavors  in  these  directions  as  evidence  of  the  very  manifest  desire  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment  of  Peru  for  a  settlement  of  its  controversy  with  Chile,  comicel  not  only  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  recognition  you  have  been  gcxxl  enough  to  express  but  my  acknowledg¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  my  (iovernment  of  the  very  ju.stilicxl  tribute  you  have  jcaid  it  for 
the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  it  entered  U|xm  this  conference. 

And,  to-day,  when  we  are  here  gathere<l  to  witness  the  a<‘hievem(*nt  of  a  joint  effort 
in  the  interest  of  .\merican  jx'ace,  may  I  be  ]X'rmitted  to  express  through  yo»i,  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  s(*ntiment  of  the  President  and 
Government  of  Peru  in  acknowlerlgment  of  the  very  disinterested  assistance  given 
to  the  cause  of  American  amity  through  the  timely  invitation  of  President  Harding  to 
bring  together  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  this  capital  two  peoples  that  had  been  for 
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po  lonp  optraiifred  aiul  who  coiihJ  not  find  a  direct  way  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war;  and 
at  the  same  time,  express  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  my  (Jovernment’s  recofmition  for 
your  own  share  in  the  hap|)y  r«‘sidt  that  has  been  attaine<I  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  your  kindly  interest  and  friendly  advice  at  moments  of  extreme  crisis. 

When  1  consider  what  it  has  been  jH)ssible  to  achieve  throu^rh  the  instrumentality 
of  a  friendly  nation  willing  to  help  the  caus<‘  of  Americanism,  1  marvel  that  what 
we  are  to-day  witnessing;  was  not  accomplished  before,  and  1  have  to  conf(«s  that 
verily  the  .\merican  world  owes  a  debt  of  latitude  to  President  Harding  and  SeiTc- 
tary  Hughes. 

1  would  indeinl  be  remiss  if  at  this  moment  when  we  are  writing  history,  1  did  not, 
as  ambassador  of  Peru,  pay  my  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  for  my  colleagues, 
their  excellencies,  the  members  of  the  Peruvian  delegation,  who  have  borne  the 
luirden  of  a  most  onerous  rwjxmsibility  with  the  courage  and  determination  of  nH*n 
who,  while  n'alizing  the  magnitude  of  the  \mdertaking,  underspHMl  the  whole  signifi¬ 
cance  of  its  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  nation. 

And  in  closing  may  1  not  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  Pan  .Vmericanism.  with  which  1 
have  long  been  associaterl  through  years  of  work  in  cooperation  with  t.h«‘  men  who 
have  done  so  much  to  foster  it  and  make  it  a  real  iasue  on  our  .\meri<au  Continent. 
It  is  to  it  that  we  should  always  look  to  create  that  lasting  bond  between  our  nations 
which  in  the  last  analysis  will  make  us  a  united  pwple. 

I'nder  this  hospitable  roof  —as  much  the  home  of  Peruvians  as  of  Chileans  we  have 
lu‘en  at)le,  at  last,  to  come  together,  and  so  to  the  juesent  director  general  of  this 
peaceful  institution.  I>o<'tor  Howe,  is  due  recognition  for  the  arrangements  and  care 
in  all  details  that  have  helpe<l  so  materially  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  conforeiu-e, 
and  1  take  this  opjKUlunity  to  extend  to  him  the  gratitude  of  Peru. 

.\nd  lastly,  may  I  not  expre.ss  in  the  name  of  all  who  have  been  directly  interest<‘d 
in  this  conference  the  recognition  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
who,  although  bent  on  giving  to  the  outside  world  the  greatest  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  work  accomplished  within  the  conference  nxtm,  have  been 
ever  mindful  of  the  very  <felicate  nature  of  the  (piestions  in  debate  and  acted  acconl- 
ingly  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  thereby  avoiding  to  the  delegates  themselves 
greater  difficulties. 

As  the  echoes  of  the  applause  wliich  jjreeted  Sr.  Pezet’s  remarks 
were  dyinj;  away,  Sr.  Aldunate  arose  and  in  his  most  impressive  man¬ 
ner  closed  this  memorable  conference  with  the  words;  “The  session 
is  now  adjourned.’’ 

Later,  in  commentinf;  on  the  results  of  the  (’hilean-Peruviati 
('onference,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  expressed  himself  in  the  following  words: 

The  happy  outcome  of  the  Chilean-Peruvian  Conference,  bringing  to  an  end  a  con¬ 
troversy  that  has  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  -lO  years,  is  an  event  of  great  his¬ 
toric  importance,  and  marks  a  distinct  step  in  the  development  of  Pan  .Vmericanism. 

In  reaching  this  agreement,  so  satisfactory  to  both  nations,  the  delegates  of  Chib* 
and  Peru,  ably  seconded  by  their  respective  ambassadors,  have  rendered  a  service 
not  only  to  their  respective  countries,  but  to  the  entire  .American  Continent.  This 
irritating  controversy  has  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  international  relations  of  the 
.American  Continent.  The  agreement  reached  at  Washington  therefore  opens  a  new 
epo<h  in  the  history  of  in  ter- .American  ndations. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  diHicult  and  delicate  problems  involv(>d  in  this  controversy 
lend  themselves  to  a  process  of  adjustment  through  conference,  all  other  international 
(piestions  confronting  the  Republic's  of  the  American  Continent  can  be  settled  by 
the  same  orderly  and  effective  pro<;edim‘.  Throughout  these*  conferences  lioth  del¬ 
egations  have  shown  a  bniad  statesmanship  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud  and 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  their  respective  Governments. 
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That  this  important  aprooment  should  have  been  reachod  at  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  everyone  connected  with  the  institution  and 
furnishes  a  further  demonstration  of  the  preat  st'rvice  which  such  an  international 
orpanization  c  an  perform  to  the  cause  of  pea<e  and  giKKl  feelinp  on  the  American 
Continent. 

It  must,  furthermore,  be  a  source  of  deep  pratification  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  realize  the  important  <’ontribution  made  by  Secretary  Huphes  to  this  his- 
tori<‘  and  sipnificant  conference.  The  confideiu'e  reposed  in  him  by  both  delegations 
as  well  as  by  the  (iovernments  of  Chile  and  Peru  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
toward  solving  the  series  of  difficulties  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 

Since  1884,  the  status  of  the  Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  has  been  the  subject  of 
an  almost  endless  series  of  negotiations  ladween  the  two  countries,  but  these  negotia¬ 
tions  have  always  proved  fruitless  because  of  the  early  development  of  a  deadlock 
and  the  absence  of  an  impartial  third  party  to  bring  the  two  (iovernments  to  a  com¬ 
mon  basis  of  agreement.  It  will  be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  United  States,  and, 
(“sp«*<  ially,  to  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  deadlock  which  develop«‘d 
in  the  cours<>  of  the  Wa.shington  negotiations  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  final  and  satis¬ 
factory  stdution. 

Both  Chile  and  Peru  have  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  which  they  may  well 
1k‘  proud,  and  which  is  certain  to  react  favorably  on  all  the  other  international  prob¬ 
lems  now  confronting  the  Republi«-s  of  America. 

The  Bulletin  joins  its  readers  and  all  lovers  of  international 
conciliation  and  friendship  in  rejoicing  on  the  felicitous  endin"  of 
the  conference  just  celebrated  and  in  lookin<;  forward,  hopefully,  to 
the  next  step  in  the  settlement  of  the  Tacna-Arica  controversy  which 
will,  doubtless,  still  further  extend  the  realization  of  hopes  Ion" 
cherished  by  every  sincere  adherent  of  the  Pan  American  ideal. 

BHIEF  SU.MMABY  OF  THE  DEVELOF’.MENT  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY. 

It  may  not  he  amiss  to  "ive  here  the  causes  of  what  has  come  to 
he  known,  latterly,  as  the  Tacna-Arica  controversy  between  Chile 
and  Peru,  one  of  the  seiiuelie  of  the  War  of  the  Pacific  originatiii" 
in  certain  unfulfilled  clauses  of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon. 

Kven  in  the  early  periods  of  discovery  and  coiupiest  the  riches  of 
the  vast  mineral  areas  in  Peru  and  Chile  were  well  enough  known  to 
hec«>me  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
originally  friends.  But  the  particular  desert  coastal  region,  destined 
to  become  the  source  of  a  hitter  and  costly  war,  was  for  several 
centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  regarded  as  practically 
worthless. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  both  ex¬ 
plorers  and  colonists  became  gradually  aware  of  the  immense  deposits 
of  nitrate  of  soda  contained  in  these  regions  and  still  more  gradually 
of  their  enormous  value.  By  USIiO  the  nitrate  industry  was  fairly 
organized,  the  pnaluction  amounthig  in  that  year  to  8,()()()  tons, 
much  of  which  was  obtained  in  what  was  then  Bolivian  soil.  It 
should  he  notetl  that  i  ath  the  Province  and  port  of  Antofagasta  at 
that  time  belonged  to  Bolivia. 
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As  tho  years  passed,  nitrate  prodiietion  inereased  f;reatl\'  both  in 
(’Idle  and  Bolivia,  but  partieularly  in  the  latter.  In  the  eonrse  of 
this  development  controversies  arose,  naturally  enough,  as  to  the 
respective  boundaries  of  nitrate  lands  in  the  two  countries,  which 
culminated,  finally  in  the  early  seventies  in  the  rupture  of  relations 
and  the  declaration  by  Bolivia,  on  March  1,  1S79,  of  war  against 
('hile. 

.Soon  after  the  opening  skirmishes  of  what  has  been  known  as  the 
“War  of  the  Paeifie,”  Peru  was  drawn  into  the  controversy  as  a 
friend  or  ally  (tf  Bolivia,  so  much  so  that,  on  April  o,  1S79,  ('Idle 
declared  war  on  Peru,  military  preparations  and  operations  becoming 
active  from  that  date  in  all  three  countries. 

Perhaps  in  all  history  no  warfare  was  ever  eondueted  over  a  more 
rugged  area.  Barren  in  many  parts,  devoid  of  crops  or  vegetation, 
without  ade(piate  water  for  tntops,  it  included  many  miles  of  precip¬ 
itous  coast  on  the  numerous  ports  of  which  the  guns  of  (’hilean  and 
Peruvian  warships  alternately  poured  a  deadly  fire.  For  four  years, 
from  1S79  to  1SS:{,  the  war  was  waged  with  almost  incredible  heroism 
on  both  the  Peruvian  and  Chilean  sides.  Villages  were  almost  wi|)ed 
out  of  existence,  cities  suffered  irreparable  losses,  ships  battered 
against  each  other  until  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  thousands  of  the 
best  and  most  heroic  men  of  the  three  countries  found  untimely 
graves.  Not  until  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  signed  on  the  20th  t)f  October, 
lS<S:b  in  tho  little  summer  resort  of  that  name  near  Lima,  was  peace 
established;  and  it  is  the  hitherto  irreconcilable  differenecs  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  fulfilling  certain  clauses  in 
.Vrtiele  8  of  this  treaty,  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  a  plebiscite  in 
the  Taena-Ariea  district  to  determine  the  nationality  of  that  area  and 
its  iidiabitants,  which  the  eonferenee  so  happily  closed  on  July  22, 
has  at  last  submitteil  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  Cnited 
.States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  area  eommoidy  known  as  Taena-Ariea 
extends  100  miles,  approximately,  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  inland 
about  40  miles,  making  in  form  a  rough  parallelogram.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  191.S  was  given  as  89,8.57.  From  the  port  of  Ariea,  situated 
about  midway  of  the  coast  line  of  the  Province  of  Taena,  a  railwaj' 
extends  to  the  town  of  Taena,  40  miles  inland,  which  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  10,000.  From  the  port  of  Ariea  another  railway 
extends  to  La  Paz  in  Bolivia,  a  distance  slightly  under  300  miles. 
The  Province,  while  mostly  barren  and  rugged,  has  a  few  small 
streams  that  flow  westward,  producing  sufficient  moisture  for  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  alfalfa,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  surface 
contains  minerals,  including  nitrate. 


By  IIermax  G.  James,  J.  I).,  Pji.  I)., 

Professor  of  (I'oirrnmt  iil,  I’nirersity  of  Texas. 

WIIKX  tlu>  Spanish  colonies  in  AiiKM-ica  undertook,  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  gain  their  independence 
from  the  mother  country,  the  political  and  economic 
situation  in  Latin  America  pointed  to  the  Federal  plan 
of  government  as  the  logical  scheme  of  organization  for  the  new 
political  entities  that  were  to  emerge  from  the  struggle.  There  were 
four  main  political  divisions  in  Spanish  America  which  seemed  to 
offer  natural  bases  for  the  establishment  of  independent  units,  for 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  sparsity  of  their 
population,  especially  of  the  white  or  half-hreed  population  in  whom 
the  powers  and  duties  of  government  had  inevitably  to  center,  and 
the  tremendous  difliculties  of  communication,  made  a  union  of  all 
the  Spanish  American  colonies,  such  as  occurred  in  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  of  North  America  thirty-five  yoars  earlier,  impossible.  Bolivar, 
it  will  he  remembered,  did  indeed  dream  of  a  United  Latin  America, 
hut  this  dream  was  never  realizable. 

The  four  vice  royalties  of  Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Peru,  and  La 
Plata  were  the  natural  divisions  into  which  independent  Latin 
America  might  have  been  expected  to  fall.  Within  these  major 
divisions  there  were  captaincies  general  and  presidencias  which  con¬ 
stituted  natural  governmental  units  for  the  formation  of  Federal 
States,  since  they  had  each  had  their  own  identity  and  governmental 
jurisdiction  and  organization  before  the  period  of  independence. 
Though  theoretically  subordinate  to  the  viceroy  in  military  and 
administrative  matters,  a  strong  sense  of  localism  and  a  distrust  and 
dislike  of  the  vice-regal  authority  made  the  subordination  of  the 
captaincies  general  and  presidencias  to  a  centralized  government  at 
the  seat  of  the  former  vice  royalty  virtually  impossible  after  inde¬ 
pendence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  early  in  the  period  of  inde¬ 
pendence  a  division  corresponding  roughly  to  this  division  into 
vice-royalties.  Mexico  for  a  brief  period  during  the  reign  of  Iturhide 
comprised  everything  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Great 
('olombia  under  Bolivar’s  domination  from  LSI 9  to  1S30  comprised 
the  territory  of  the  former  vice  royalty  of  New  Grenada.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  government  of  Buenos  Aires  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
the  territories  included  in  the  former  vice  royalty  of  La  Plata.  Chile, 
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however,  liaviiif;  attained  her  independenee  first  and  liaviii};  herself 
materially  aided  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Spanish  power  in  Peru, 
heeaine  an  indepemlent  unit,  separate  from  the  viee  royalty  of  Peru 
of  which  she  had  been  a  part  in  colonial  times. 

But  the  conditions  of  the  country,  the  strongly  developed  sense  of 
particularism,  and  above  all  tbe  personal  ambitions  of  military 
chiefs,  prevented  the  continuation  of  these  natural  groupings,  ('en- 
tral  America,  largely  distinct  as  the  captaincy-general  of  Guatemala 
from  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  separated  itself  from  that  country 
in  lS2;i.  Great  (’olombia  in  lS:i()  broke  up  into  the  three  independ¬ 
ent  countries  of  Venezuela,  New  Grana<la,  and  Kcuador.  Bolivia. 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  detached  themselves  from  the  Government 
of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  years  following  the  earliest  declarations  of 
independence.  There  were  thus,  by  tbe  end  of  the  second  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  eleven  independent  States  in  Spanish  America 
instead  of  four,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  Brazil, 
separated  from  Portugal  in  1822,  was  at  this  time  a  centralized 
Kmpire. 

Of  these  11  Spanish  American  States  .") — Mexico,  Central  America, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  the  Argentine — were  organized  on  the 
hVileral  principle,  for  within  these  States  the  Provinces  had  devel¬ 
oped  ideas  of  autonomy  which  made  them  hostile  to  any  plan  of  cen¬ 
tralized  government.  In  some  of  the  other  States  also,  notably 
Kcuador,  rivalries  and  jealousies  between  provinces,  districts,  and 
even  municipalities  threatened  the  establishment  of  effective  central¬ 
ized  governments.  In  the  years  18:iS  to  1842  the  (Vntral  American 
F'ederation  broke  up  into  its  component  parts,  owing  to  this  same 
spirit  of  local  rivalry  and  autonomy,  and  in  188(1  (’olombia,  after  a 
prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  between  the  federalist  ami  Unitarian 
factions,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  substituted  the  unitary  for 
the  federal  scheme  of  government.  This  left  but  three  Spanish 
American  Republics,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Argentina,  organized 
on  the  federal  principle,  to  which  was  added  in  1889  the  State  of 
Brazil,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Kmpire.  Of  the  protracted  and 
interesting  struggle  between  federalists  and  Unitarians  in  the  three 
Spanish  American  countries  that  have  retained  the  Federal  principle 
of  organization  to  this  day,  and  of  the  repeated  attempts  to  revive 
the  (Vntral  American  Fe<leration,  the  most  recent  of  which  failed 
this  present  year  when  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  witbin  the  limits  of  this  discussion.  All  that  can  be  at¬ 
tempted  is  a  rapid  summary  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
present  day  Latin  American  federations,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Brazil. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  in  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
States  of  Latin  America  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
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North  AnuTica  scm'vcmI  as  a  model.  This  was  inevitable,  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1770  had  exerted  such  a  profound 
induence  on  the  leaders  in  the  strujigle  for  Latin  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  since  the  United  States  had  shown  such  unmistakable 
sijjns  of  .sympathy  with  the  Spanish  colonies  in  that  struggle  and  had 
promulpited  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  protection  against  their 
renewed  subjection  by  Kuropean  powers,  and  above  all  since  the 
United  States  was  the  only  important  country  of  the  world  operating 
under  a  Federal  (Constitution  at  the  time  the  new  republics  were 
formed  in  Spanish  America.  Even  Brazil,  which  at  the  time  of  her 
establishment  as  a  Federal  Kepuhlic  had  the  constitution  of  the 
(lerman  Imperial  Federation  before  her  as  a  model,  followed  closely 
the  ideas  and  even  the  jdiraseology  of  our  own  instrument.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  there  was  in  these  countries  a  mere 
slavish  repetition  of  the  text  of  our  Constitution  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  at  all  to  local  peculiarities,  or  that  such  local  peculiarities  were 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  subsequent  alteration  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  constitutions.  Above  all,  is  it  a  mistake  to  assume, 
as  is  frecpiently  done  in  stereotyped  treatments  of  the  government 
of  these  Latin  American  .States,  that  the  actual  operation  of  their 
constitutions,  similar  though  these  he  in  phra.seology  to  our  own, 
reflects  an  accurate  image  of  the  operation  of  our  own  constitutional 
federal  system. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  in  a  summary  treatment  such  as  this, 
the  main  features  of  federalism  in  Latin  America  will  he  compared 
with  federalism  in  the  United  States  under  four  main  heads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  organization  of  the  Federal  Government;  the  constitu¬ 
tional  distribution  of  poweiN  between  States  and  Nation;  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  amendment;  and  the  actual  balance  between  central  and 
local  authorities. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government  we  may  note 
fii’st  of  all  that  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  as  applied 
in  our  own  (\mstitution  has  been  perpetuated  in  those  of  the  Latin 
American  federations;  indeed  in  three  of  them  '  it  is  expressly  empha¬ 
sized  in  a  special  article. 

In  the  election  of  President  we  find  an  interesting  variation  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Latin  American  Federal  constitutions.  In  the 
United  States  the  hTnleral  feature  is  emphasized  in  the  election  of  the 
Uhief  Executive  by  the  device  of  the  electoral  college,  which  makes 
each  State  a  unit  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  gives  to  each 
State  two  electoral  votes  corresponding  to  its  representation  in  the 
Senate,  in  addition  to  voting  strength  acconling  to  population  as 
evidenced  by  representation  in  the  lower  House.  The  development 
of  political  parties  resulting  in  the  electoral  vote  of  each  State  being 
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cast  ill  its  entirety  for  the  candidate  whose  party  polls  the  most  votes 
in  the  State,  no  inatt<‘r  how  small  its  lead  may  he,  has  still  further 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  States  as  political  units  in  this 
country.  This  device  of  indirect  election  is  found  only  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Argentine,  the  President  hein"  chosen  hy  direct  pop¬ 
ular  vote  in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  and  by  the  ('ongress  in  Venezuela. 
Both  of  these  latter  methods  of  electing  the  President  were  considered 
and  rejected,  it  will  he  rememhered,  hy  the  Philadelphia  ('onvention 
of  17S7.* 

In  the  constitution  of  the  legislature  in  the  Latin  American  federa¬ 
tions,  the  bicameral  principle  has  been  followed  and  the  Federal 
jirinciple  of  etpial  representation  of  the  States  in  the  senate  lias 
likewise  been  adopted.  Each  State  is  represented  hy  two  senators, 
save  in  Brazil  where  there  are  three.  The  earlier  I’nited  States 
practice  of  election  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  is  followed  in  the 
Argentine  and  Venezuela,  hut  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  direct  popular 
election  of  senators  is  found  as  in  the  United  States  since  the  adopt- 
tion  of  the  seventeenth  amendment.  None  of  the  Latin  American 
federations  has  adopted  the  six  year  term  for  senators  ®  hut  the 
device  of  partial  renewal  has  been  followed  in  all  but  one,  Venezuela. 
An  interesting  departure  from  our  own  practice  in  the  composition 
of  the  Latin  American  Federal  senates  is  the  etpial  representation  of 
the  Federal  district  in  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  In  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  lower  chamber  the  principle  of  representation  of  the 
States  according  to  population  has  been  followed,  and  the  election 
is  by  direct  popular  vote  as  in  this  country.  The  most  important 
departure  from  the  American  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
suffrage  and  elections  for  national  oflicers  are  regulated  by  Federal 
constitutional  and  legal  provisions,  and  not  left  as  in  the  United  States 
(sid)ject  of  course  to  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
ninth  amendments)  to  the  individual  States,  Of  interest  also,  in  the 
composition  of  the  lower  house  of  the  national  legislature,  is  the 
universal  practice  in  the  Latin  American  federations  of  according 

»  There  are  other  ilivert’eiieies  from  the  North  Amerieaii  inotlel  in  the  or);aiiizatioii  ati<l  |>ositioii  of  the 
Executive  in  the  Latin  Ameriean  Keclerations,  which  while  not  involvinR  principles  of  fwleralism  may  Ix'  of 
snirieient  interest  to  merit  passing  mention.  Foremost  among  the.se  may  lx-  noted  the  provisions  found  in 
all  four  of  the  Latin  .Vmeriean  federations,  as  well  as  in  the  States  organiml  on  the  unitary  plan,  rctpiiring 
the  countersignature  of  a  minister  or  ministers  for  every  act  of  the  Executive.  This  is  one  example  of  the 
influence  exerted  hy  Euroix-an,  esixx-ially  by  French,  principles  of  governmental  organization  on  the  Ixitin 
.Vmeriean  .States.  Aiurther  example  of  the  same  sort  is  the  insertion  of  provisions  expressly  granting  to  the 
President  the  |x>wer  of  supplementary  legislation,  by  executive  ordinanis'  or  decree.  Such  a  |X)wer  has  not 
oidy  not  IxM'ii  expressly  granted  to  the  President  of  the  I'nitiHl  .states  in  the  Constilntion,  but  has  Ixx-n 
develoixxl  only  to  a  very  slight  degrt'c  when  eompartxl  with  the  F'nro|x‘an  practice.  A  third  feature  of 
interest  found  in  .Mexico  and  Venezuela  is  the  alxilition  of  the  office  of  vir-e  prcsulent.  In  Ixith  of  these 
countries  the  office  formerly  existed  on  the  .Vmeriean  model,  but  was  alxilished  in  the  newest  constitutions. 
The  same  development  has  oecnred  in  the  most  recent  constitutions  of  I'mgnay  and  Pern  and  has  lax^n 
advocated  in  other  I.atin  .Vmeriean  countries.  It  is  rather  curious  that  whereas  in  the  Vnited  .states  the 
vice  presidency  has  been  ridiculed  as  an  insigniricant  and  useless  olflce,  there  seems  to  l)e  a  marki'd  ten¬ 
dency  in  Latiti  America  to  alxtlish  it  as  a  dangerous  institution. 

*  Nine  years  in  .Vrgentina  and  Brazil,  four  years  in  Mexico,  and  three  years  in  Venezuela. 
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to  tlio  Federal  district  representation  in  proportion  to  jiopulation. 
These  provisions  with  refjard  to  the  federal  district  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  treatment  accorded  in  this  country  to  the  District  of 
(’oluml)ia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  completely  disfranchised  for 
national  as  well  as  local  elections^ 

In  the  relations  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution  have  been  pretty 
accurately  followed  in  the  Latin  American  federations,  save  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  where  the  President  is  not  only  elected  by  the  Congress  but 
enjoys  no  power  of  veto.  On  the  other  hanil,  in  Venezuela  the 
President  is  not  subject  to  impeachment  by  the  Congress,  but  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  the  power  of  intervention,  the  power  to  declare 
a  state  of  siege,  and  the  political  importance  of  the  President,  make 
him  an  even  more  powerful  factor  in  the  government  of  the  Latin 
-Vmerican  federations  than  he  is  in  the  United  States  of  North 
.Vmerica.  This  fact  is  perhaps  sidliciently  emphasized  by  the  con¬ 
stitutional  prohibitions  on  reelcction,  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  until 
after  the  expiration  of  an  ecjual  term,  in  Mexico  perpetually.® 

In  the  organization  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  the  Latin  American 
constitutions  have  in  general  hdlowed  rather  faithfully  the  provisions 
of  our  own  fundamental  law.  There  are  interesting  variations,  it 
is  true,  such  as  the  selection  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  by 
Congress  in  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  the  office  of  the  procurador  general, 
and  others.  But  while  these  departures  from  the  North  American 
model  afford  further  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  Latin  American 
States  to  modify  our  institutions  to  suit  their  own  circumstances, 
they  do  not  involve  any  of  the  elements  or  principles  of  federalism 
and  hence  need  not  be  further  considered  here. 

In  taking  up  the  second  main  head  of  the  considerations  oi  the 
federal  form  of  government  in  Latin  America,  namely  the  consti¬ 
tutional  distribution  of  powers  between  States  and  Nations,  we  come 
at  once  to  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  of  presentation  of 
these  chief  divisions.  As  a  comparison  in  minute  detail  of  the 
distribution  of  powers  in  the  four  Latin  American  federations  with 
such  distribution  in  the  United  States  is  manifestly  beyond  the 
limitations  of  such  a  jiresentation  as  this,  only  some  of  the  more 
general  and  outstanding  phases  of  the  question  will  be  presented. 

A  word  may  be  said  at  the  outset  regarding  the  origin  of  the  powers 
of  the  States  in  the  various  federations,  as  this  has  been  adopted  as 
one  criterion  of  true  federalism  by  some  political  scientists,  notably 
by  German  jurists.  Fixun  this  point  of  view  a  true  federation  exists 

*  OtIuT  iiitprcstiii);  dpparturos  in  thr  organization  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Federal  legislature  in  Latin 
American  States  are  the  three-year  terms  in  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  and  the  four-year  terms  with  partial 
renewal  in  Argentina.  Minority  representation  for  elections  to  the  lower  house  is  prescTibed  in  the  .\rgen- 
tine  and  in  Brazil,  and  in  Venezuela  and  Mexico  the  constitution  provides  fur  the  election  of  alternates  fur 
each  of  the  deputii's  chosen. 

‘  In  the  I  'test  constitution  ufN'euezuela  this  very  general  Latin  .Vmeriean  pruhihitiun  has  l)een  omitted. 
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wlien  the  powei-s  of  the  component  units  are  origjinal  poweis,  wliereas 
a  devolution  of  powers  by  a  central  government  to  its  subdivisions 
will  never  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  true  federation  no  matter 
how  extensive  such  devidution  may  he.  In  the  formation  of  the 
I’nited  States  of  North  America,  it  will  he  recalled,  the  revolutionary 
elements  in  the  individual  colonies  conceded  to  the  ('ontinental 
(’ongresses  certain  powers,  and  to  the  ('onfederation  under  the 
articles  of  1781  still  further  powers.  The  ('onstitution  of  1787 
likewise  was  essentially  a  surrender  of  powers  by  independent  entities 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  powei’s  retaineil  by  the  States  being 
inherent  and  original,  not  derived,  powers.  In  the  Latin  American 
federations  the  situation  was  somewhat  different.  In  Brazil.  f(»r 
instance,  the  Provinces  under  the  Empire  possessed  no  inherent 
powers  and  there  was  never  an  interval  during  the  brief  period  of 
transition  from  the  unitary  Empire  to  the  Federal  Republic  in  which 
the  Provinces  exercised  independent  powers.  Similarly  in  Mexico 
the  centralized  power  of  the  Spanish  vice  regal  Government  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  revolutionary  government  of  Iturhide,  anti  there  was 
no  interval  of  time  between  the  beginnings  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  in  that  country  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  in  which 
the  Provinces  were  independent  sovereignties.  The  calling  of  the 
constituent  assembly  and  the  F'ederal  constitution  of  1824  were, 
therefore,  acts  of  a  central  authority  conceding  powers  to  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  later  federation.  The  situation  was  similar  in 
\'enezuela,  where  the  fii’st  steps  toward  independence  were  taken  by 
a  revolutionary  junta  at  Garacas  which  succeeded  to  the  powei's  of 
the  deposed  captain  general  and  called  a  constituent  congress  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  the  various  districts  which  framed 
the  first  Federal  constitution.  These  districts  had  no  indepemlent 
existence  either  during  the  colonial  period  or  under  the  fu*st  revolu¬ 
tionary  government.  Moreover,  the  Federal  constitution  of  1811 
never  actually  went  into  effect  because  of  the  virtually  complete 
suppression  of  the  revolutionary  movement  and  the  reestablishment 
of  Spanish  authority  in  the  following  year.  Under  the  first  real 
government  following  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  not  merely 
the  Provinces  of  \  enezuela,  but  the  former  captaincy  general  itself 
exercised  only  such  limited  powei’s  as  Bolivar  consented  to  accord 
them. 

In  the  Argentine  the  situation  was  somewhat  different.  The 
Provinces  of  the  River  Plate  were,  it  is  true,  united  at  the  close  of 
the  colonial  period  under  the  jurisdii^tion  of  the  viceroy  of  Buenos 
Aires,  and  tlid  not,  like  the  British  colonies  of  North  America,  con¬ 
stitute  separate  entities  directly’  under  the  control  of  the  overseas 
Government.  But  the  revolutionary  junta  of  1810  was  itself  a 
body  composed  of  representatives  of  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces 
and  of  the  districts  within  them.  The  provisional  government  of 
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1811  was  a  Fodoral  typo  of  govornincnt  and  the  declaration  of  in- 
dopondonco  of  181(5,  like  our  own  declaration  of  177(5,  was  the  act  of 
representatives  of  the  individual  units  within  the  former  vice  royalty. 
The  situation  there  approached,  therefore,  more  closely  than  in  the 
other  instances  that  in  the  Ihiited  States  of  North  America. 

Turnini;  now  from  the  ([uestion  of  the  origin  or  source  of  powers  to 
an  examination  of  their  nature  and  extent,  it  may  be  noted  lirst  of  all 
that  the  declaration  of  the  tenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States®  is  reproiluced  in  essence,  and  even  in  almost  the 
same  j)hraseology,  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Latin  American  fed.era- 
tions.^  In  the  three  Spanish  American  federations,  whatever  may 
he  said  of  the  origin  of  the  powers  of  the  States,  the  constitutional 
theory  holds  that  tlie  States  are  bodies  of  reserved  powei's  and  the 
nation  a  government  of  delegated  powers.  In  Brazil  the  States  are 
at  least  authorities  of  general  powers,  while  the  Federal  (Jovernment 
is  an  authority  of  enumerated  powers.  It  is  to  be  notetl,  however, 
that  the  constitution  of  Brazil  expressly  announces  the  doctrine  of 
implied  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  wStates. 

In  this  survey  of  Latin  American  federations  the  consideration  of 
the  actual  extent  to  which  governmental  powers  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  denied  to  the 
States  on  the  other  will  be  limited  to  a  summary  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  features  in  which  they  depart  from  the  North  American  model. 

In  the  Argentine  the  chief  variations  from  the  North  American 
model  consist  in  a  more  complete  and  extensive  enumeration  of 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  So  the  nation  is  expressly 
authorized  to  impose  export  duties;  to  establish  a  national  bank;  to 
promote  industry;  mining,  railroads  and  canals;  and  to  grant  sub¬ 
sidies  to  needy  Provinces.®  Of  much  greater  significance  than  any 
or  all  of  these  powei-s,  is  the  express  delegation  of  power  to  the 
National  Congress  to  enact  civil,  commercial,  penal,  and  mining 
codes.  This  power  of  uniform  legislation  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  unifying  factors,  the  absence  of  which  in  the  I’nited  States  of 
America  has  been  increasingly  deplored.  Of  interest,  but  of  rela¬ 
tively  little  importance,  is  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  Argentine  in  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  the 
cH)nstitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  support.  Perhaps 

•  ‘‘The  [Kjwers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people.” 

t  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  Art.  104:  “The  Provinces  retain  all  the  powers  not  delegated  by 
the  present  constitution  to  the  Federal  Ooverninent,  and  those  which  they  expressly  reserved,  through 
s|)ecial  agreements  at  the  timeof  their  coining  into  the  Union.”  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil, 
Art.  65:  ‘‘The  States  shall  have  the  right  *  *  ♦  to  use  in  general  any  |>ower  or  right,  not  denied  to 
them  by  a  provision,  expressed  or  impUed,  of  the  constitution.”  Constitution  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
.\rt.  124;  ‘‘All  powers  not  expressly  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  Federal  authorities  are  understoul 
to  lie  reserved  to  the  States.”  Constitution  of  Venezuela  (1914),  Art,  19;  ‘‘The  Stales  ♦  *  ♦  retain 
full  sovereignty  so  far  as  not  delegated  by  this  constitution  ♦  *  *.” 

■  The  States  are  called  by  their  old  name  "  Provinces”  in  the  Argentine. 
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the  most  fundamental  distinction  between  the  position  of  tlie  Federal 
(lovernment  in  tlie  Arjientine  ami  in  this  eonntiy  Hows  from  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Arjientine  constitution  which  are  in  wordinji  very  similar 
to  provisions  in  our  own  Federal  instrument.  These  are  contained 
in  articles  5  ami  (i  and  are  of  suHicient  importance  to  merit  quotation 
in  full: 

Art.  r>.  Each  Province  shall  adopt  ihs  own  constitution,  which  shall  provide  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  its  own  territor>',  its  niiinh  ipal  system,  and  i)rimary 
instruction,  such  constitution  to  he  framcHl  ntion  the  rei)ubli(an  representative  plan, 
in  harmony  with  the  jcrinciples,  declarations,  and  guaranties  of  the  national  constitu¬ 
tion.  Ujcon  these  conditions,  the  Federal  (•overnment  shall  guarantee  to  each  Province 
the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  its  institutions. 

Art.  ().  The  Federal  (iovernment  shall  have  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  territory 
of  the  Provinces  in  order  to  guarantee  the  rejcuhlican  form  of  government  or  to  rejxd 
invasion;  and  when  recpiested  by  the  constituted  authorities,  to  maintain  them  in 
power,  or  to  reestablish  them  if  they  shall  have  been  depo.sed  by  sedition  or  by  inva¬ 
sion  from  another  Province. 

This  lanjiuage  does  not  necessarily  confer  uptui  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Argentine  anj'  powers  which  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
strued  out  of  the  corresponding  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.®  But,  whereas  in  the  United  States,  this  provision  has 
never  been  made  the  basis  of  intervention  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States,  in  the  Argentine  there  have 
been  no  less  than  5(1  instances  of  active  intervention  by  the  Union, 
either  to  uphold  existing  State  authorities  or  to  supplant  them,  acting 
under  one  of  the  clauses  of  articles  5  and  6  (juoted  above.  The  result 
has  been,  of  course,  to  make  the  provincial  or  State  governments 
<iuite  subordinate  politically  to  the  Xational  Government,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  national  administration,  since  the  President  may 
order  intervention  on  his  own  motion  if  the  Congress  is  not  in  session. 
The  significance  of  this  feature  of  the  Argentine  Federal  system  in 
differentiating  it  from  our  own  can  hai’dly  he  overemphasized. 

Finally,  there  remains  to  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  the  Federal  Government  is  given  express  power  to  declare  a 
state  of  siege  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Republic  in  case  of 
foreign  invasion  or  domestic  disturbance,  with  the  conse<juence  of 
suspending  the  individual  guaranties.  This  power,  exercisable  by 
the  (’ongress,  or  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  in  case  of  foreign 
invasion,  or  by  the  President  alone  during  the  recess  of  the  Congress, 
has  been  exercised  on  numerous  occasions,  and  constitutes  an  impor¬ 
tant  Federal  power  not  possessed  by  the  Xational  Government  in 
the  United  States."’ 

»  .Vrt.  IV,  Sw.  IV.  “  Th«‘  Unitwl  Stales  shall  guaraiitiH!  t(i  every  State  in  this  Union  a  repuhlican  form  o( 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion;  and  on  applit-ation  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
exwutive  (when  the  legislature  <1111  not  lie  eonveiu'd)  against  domestic  violence.” 

••  The  |H>«  er  of  the  Kederal  Government  under  .\rtiele  1,  swtion  9,  paragraph  2  of  the  U.  .S.  Constitution 
to  susiKMid  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  halx'as  corpus  in  cases  of  reliellion  or  invasion  when  the  public  safety 
may  require  it,  is  neither  so  hroail,  nor  has  it  lieen  invoked  in  any  such  manner  in  the  United  Stales,  as  has 
been  the  i~ase  with  the  alMive-mentioued  provision  of  the  .\rgentine  constitution. 
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Important  respects  in  which  the  Arjjentine  system  follows  our  own 
in  the  distribution  of  powers  between  States  and  Nation  include  the 
Federal  character  of  the  citizenship  and  the  power  of  the  Federal 
judiciaiy  to  determine  (piestions  concerning  the  relative  powers  of 
the  two  (lovernments. 

In  lirazil,  as  in  the  Argentine,  the  Federal  Government  is  given 
a  larger  extent  of  powers  than  is  conferred  on  the  Union  by  the 
Uonstitution  of  the  United  States.  Chief  among  such  powers  may  he 
mentioned  the  power  to  determine  the  conditions  and  methods  of 
elections  for  Federal  ollices  throughout  the  country;  the  power  to  grant 
subsidies  to  needy  States;  the  power  to  enact  codes  of  civil,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  criminal  law  and  procedure;  the  power  to  declare  a  state  of 
siege  involving  the  suspension  of  the  individual  guaranties;  and  the 
|)ower  of  the  Federal  Government  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the 
States  in  order  to  repel  foreign  invasion  or  the  invasion  of  one  State 
by  another,  or  to  maintain  the  republican  form  of  government,  or 
to  reestablish  order  and  traiujuility  in  the  States  at  the  recpiest  of 
their  respective  governments,  or  to  secure  the  execution  of  Federal 
laws  and  judgments.  It  will  he  seen  at  a  glance  how  closely  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  constitution  of  Brazil  resemble  those  of  the  Argentine 
constitution  in  these  respects.  Moreover,  in  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  the  practice  in  Brazil  has  followed  closely  the  developments  in 
the  Argentine.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  power  to  grant  subsidies 
to  needy  States,  a  power  which,  it  is  true,  is  also  exercised  in  the 
United  States,  though  without  express  warrant  of  the  ('onstitution, 
in  the  practice  of  granting  Federal  aid  for  education  and  road  build¬ 
ing,  hut  which  in  Brazil  as  in  the  Argentine  has  resulted  in  a  very  large 
measure  of  dependence  on  the  Federal  Government  by  the  economic¬ 
ally  weaker  States.  Similarly,  the  power  of  Federal  intervention  has 
been  used  in  Brazil  in  such  a  way  as  to  subordinate  the  politics  of  the 
states  to  those  of  the  National  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  he  noted  in  passing  that  the  power  to  tax  exports,  which  in  the 
United  States  is  forbidden  both  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  States,  and 
which  in  the  Argentine  is  granted  to  the  Federal  Government,  is  in 
Brazil  expressly  left  to  the  States. 

In  Mexico  we  find  variations  from  the  division  of  powers  as  be¬ 
tween  State  and  Nation  established  in  the  United  States  which 
present  somewhat  the  same  situation  as  in  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
But  the  Mexican  constitution  presents  peculiar  features  of  its  own 
which  merit  mention  even  in  the  briefest  survey.  The  legislative 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  extends  beyond  the  limits  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  United  States  to  include  legislation  on  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  mining,  commerce,  and  institutions  of  credit.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  grant  is  less  extensive  than  the  ones  commented  on 
in  discussing  the  legislative  powers  of  the  congress  in  the  Argentine 
and  Brazil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  domain  of  public  health. 
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with  extensive  police  powers,  is  assigned  in  Mexico  to  the  Federal 
(lovernment.  Furthermore,  all  general  means  of  communication 
are  in  Mexico  made  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  express 
power  to  establish  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  is 
given  in  Mexico  as  in  the  Argentine  and  Brazil  to  the  Federal 
(lovernment,  a  power  which  the  Federal  (lovernment  in  the  United 
States  possesses  only  by  implication.  The  power  of  Federal  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  States  is  expressed  in  the  Mexican 
constitution  as  well,  though  there  the  power  is  intrusted  t()  the  senate. 
The  Mexican  constitution,  not  content  with  prescribing  a  republican 
form  of  government  for  the  States,  goes  into  consitlerahle  detail 
prescribing  the  <iualifications,  term  of  office,  and  ineligibility  to  re- 
election  of  State  gt>vernors,  the  minimum  number  of  representatives 
in  the  State  legislature  and  their  election  by  single  member  districts, 
and  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  free  municipalities  to  he 
established  within  the  States.  Furthermore,  the  State  governors 
are  l»»und  to  publish  and  enforce  the  Federal  laws,  and  both  they  and 
the  members  of  the  State  legislatures  are  liable  to  impeachment 
by  the  national  House  of  Representatives  for  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Federal  laws. 

d'he  power  of  suspending  the  personal  guaranties  is  lodged  in  Mexico 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  (A)uncil  of  Ministers,  and  gives 
the  F'ederal  authorities  a  powerful  weapon  of  control  over  local 
affairs.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  recent  consti¬ 
tution  of  Mexico  are  the  provisions  laying  down  the  basic  principles 
of  social  legislation  by  which  the  State  and  Njitional  (lovernments 
are  to  he  guided,  and  the  provisions  relating  to  the  national  owner¬ 
ship  of  all  minerals  and  fuels.  This  last-named  provision  is  found 
in  the  famous  Article  XXVII  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
iliscussion  in  connection  with  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

In  Venezuela  the  legislative  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
includes  the  power  of  emu-ting  general  codes  of  law  and  procedure, 
thus  reproducing  the  broader  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal 
Governments  in  the  other  Latin  Americain  federations,  as  contrasted 
with  the  situation  in  the  United  States.  As  in  Mexico,  the  Federal 
ct>nstitution  prescribes  in  detail  the  form  of  government  which  must 
he  adopted  by  the  States.  The  control  of  education  is  expressly 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  power  of  suspending  the 
constitutional  guaranties,  save  the  one  prohibiting  the  death  penalty, 
is  lodged  in  Venezuela,  as  in  Latin  America  generally,  in  the  executive. 
A  power  of  Federal  intervention  is  granted  in  less  comprehensive  terms 
in  the  Venezuelan  constitution,  U-ing  limited  to  the  power  ()f  using 
the  military  forces  of  the  Union  in  case  of  armed  conflicts  ludween  the 
States  and  in  case  of  armed  relndlion  in  any  one  of  the  States.  But 
this  power,  combined  with  the  power  of  suspending  the  constitutional 
guaranties,  affords  an  opportunity  for  Federal  interference  with  local 
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conditions  wliicli  hiis  not  liccn  employed  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  Venezuela,  jus  in  Bnizil  and  Me.xico,  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  are  designated  as  agencies  for  executing  the  nationid  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws,  and  the  presidents  and  other  high  ofhcijds  of  the 
States  are  impeachable  before  the  Federal  supreme  court. 

'riie  manner  of  amending  the  Federal  constitution,  though  properly 
one  aspect  of  the  division  of  jjowers  between  States  and  Nation,  is 
suflicieiitly  distinct  and  of  suflicient  importance  to  warrant  its 
consideration  apart  from  the  other  aspects  of  that  phase  of  fedendism 
discussed  id)ove.  Indeed,  the  relative  participation  by  the  Nation 
and  the  States  in  the  process  of  changing  the  F'edend  constitution, 
has  been  regarded  by  some  jurists  as  the  true  criterion  by  which  to 
determine  whether  a  given  government  is  a  reid  federation  or  a 
unitary  government  with  a  large  measure  of  autonomy  in  the  con¬ 
stituent  {)arts.  For  this  reason  the  amending  process  in  the  Latin 
American  federations  will  he  considered  in  comparison  with  the 
provisions  of  our  Uonstitution  in  that  regard. 

In  the  Argentine  the  States  as  such  do  not  share  in  the  amending 
process  at  idl.  The  National  (’ongress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  declares 
the  necessity  for  amendment  and  a  special  convention  cjdled  for  that 
purj)ose  frames  and  adopts  the  amendment,  without  the  necessity  ol 
ratification."  This  is  closeU'  amdogous  to  the  system  of  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  adojited  in  the  unitary  government  of  France, 
though  there  the  legislature  in  Joint  assembly  acts  as  the  constituent 
convention.  In  Brazil  the  initiative  in  proposing  amendments  is 
granted  to  two-thirds  of  the  States,  if  petitioning  within  a  year  by 
majority  votes  of  their  legislatures.  But  the  National  (’ongress,  by 
petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  either  chamber,  mjiy  also 
initiate  amendments,  if  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
chambers.  But  in  either  case  such  amendments  are  not  declared 
adopted  until  approved  in  the  following  year,  jifter  three  readings, 
by  a  similar  vote  in  the  (’ongress.  In  that  case  they  become  effec¬ 
tive  without  ratification  by  the  States  or  the  people  thereof.**  In 
Mexico  the  amending  process  is  patterned  more  closely  on  our  own, 
for  aimendments  ailopted  by  a  two-thinls  vote  of  both  chambers  of 
the  ('ongress  must  he  apjjroved  by  the  legislatures  of  a  majority  at 
least  of  the  States.'*  I'lie  share  of  the  States  in  the  amending  process 
is  greatest  in  \’enezuela,  where  the  States  both  share  in  the  initiative 
(by  action  of  three-fourths  of  the  state  legislatures)  and  have  the 
power  of  final  ratification  of  all  amendments  whether  projiosed  by 
the  States  or  by  the  Uongress.  In  the  former  case  ratification  by  a 
imijority  of  the  State  legislatures  is  suflicient.  In  the  latter  case 

i>  Constitution  of  the  Argentine,  Art.  :<U. 

>* Constitution  of  Brazil,  Article  90.  In  Brazil  nut  only  the  eiiual  representation  of  the  States  in  the 
senate,  but  also  the  Federal  republican  charac'ter  of  the  (ioverniuent  are  put  lieyond  the  power  of 
ameudinent. 

>•  Conslitutiun  of  Mexico,  .\rlicle  li'l. 
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the  approval  of  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures  is  recjuired.’^  The 
\’enezuelan  plan  approaches  most  closely,  therefore,  that  of  the 
Tnited  States,  so  far  as  partici|)ation  in  the  amending  process  is  con¬ 
cerned,  whereas  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  the  States  as  such  scarcely 
functicm  in  the  amending  process. 

In  this  connection  it  must  he  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  as  the 
Federal  courts  have  not  even  in  the  Argentine  attempted  any  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  power  to  tleclare  laws  of  the  National  Congress  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  invalid,  there  exists  the  possibility  of  changes  or 
amplifications  of  the  constitution  occurring  hy  the  simple  process 
of  legislatiitn.  This  is  hy  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in 
the  countries  of  Euroj)e  where  the  tloctrine  of  judicial  supremacy 
has  not  been  accej)ted,  and  examples  of  national  laws  j)assed  in  the 
ordinary  j)rocess  of  legislation  which  are  really  more  or  less  marked 
amendments  to  the  constitution  are  not  unknown  in  the  Latin 
American  federations.  In  this  way  the  already  large  control  over 
alterations  in  the  fundamental  relations  between  the  States  and  the 
Nation  which  is  jxtssessed  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  those  States 
may  he  still  further  increased.'^ 

From  the  foregoing  j)rese>ttation  (tf  the  organization  and  powers 
of  the  Federal  (lovernment  in  the  Latin  American  constitutions  it 
wilt  have  hecctme  sufliciently  clear  that  as  a  whole  it  may  he  said 
that  the  j)rinciple  of  centralization  has  been  carried  much  further  in 
Latin  American  fe<lerations  than  in  our  own.  This  is  true  if  only 
the  formal  texts  of  the  fundamental  instruments  are  concerned.  It 
is  even  more  true,  however,  if  the  actual  workings  of  the  G()vernment 
are  examined.  S«»me  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  balance  of  power 
has  been  inclined  toward  the  central  government  in  those  countries 
has  already  been  conveyed  in  the  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  Federal  ai«l.  Federal  intervention,  and  the  power  to  declare 
a  state  of  siege.  A  no  less  important  factor  in  this  centralization  is 
the  dominant  j)ositi<m  of  the  executive  in  Latin  America.  He  has 
in  the  Latin  .Vmerican  federations  virtually  all  the  legal  authority 
enjoyed  hy  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States.  But  in  a  political 
way  his  ])osition  is  vastly  stronger,  and  as  authority  e.xercised  by 
tme  man  is  much  more  effective  than  when  dividetl  among  a  number, 
this  j)aramount  position  of  the  executive  has  inevitably  resulted  in 
more  centralizatiim  of  power  in  the  National  Government  than  if  the 
('ongress,  comprising  as  it  does  re|)resentatives  of  the  States,  shared 
more  largely  in  the  actual  j)olitical  powers.  It  is  not  sur])rising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  in  the  Latin  American  federations  many 
voices  are  being  raised  against  the  eclipsing  of  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Government,  a  j)r()test  the  like  of  which  is  heartl  even  in 
this  country  of  relatively  extensive  States’  rights. 

>*  C^iistitulion  uf  ViMiezwIu,  Articles  I3tt-I34. 

It  must  not  lie  overlooked  I,  of  course,  t  hut  in  the  I'liilei  States  of  America  thisRX|Kmsion  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  has  also  Ixsm  carrieil  on  hy  a  Kcleral  :i(tency,  namely,  the  Supreme  Cmirt  in  its  liwisiims.  lint 
here  at  least  it  reipiires  parlieipaliiui  hy  the  thre«*  iu<le|H-n'lent  hranehes  uf  government  to  aeeumplish 
such  an  end. 
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By  Wkndell  Phillips  Bieser, 

I’nitftl  Slates  Air  Service,  Officers'  lieserre  Corps. 

WIIILK  it  is  true  that  the  Great  War  left  in  its  passinj;  a 
wake  of  unfortunate  legacies,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  com¬ 
mercial  aviation  to-day  owes  its  development  largely  to 
the  war.  It  would  not  he  too  much  to  say  that  before 
1914  flying  in  general  received  little  attention,  hut  that  nowadays 
the  airplane  is  making  its  appearance  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
globe  and  that  commercial  flying  is  of  substantial  imp»)rtance. 

The  development  of  commercial  aviation  in  Latin  America  may 
he  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  close  of  the  war,  although  Santos 
Dumont,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  flying,  was  a  Brazilian,  ^^^^ile  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  South  American  Republics  maintained  military  and  naval 
planes  before  1914,  most  of  Dumont’s  work  was  done  in  Europe,  and 
in  this  article  we  are  not  concerned  with  flying  for  war  purposes. 

Few  parts  of  the  world  can  use  the  airplane  to  greater  advantage 
than  Latin  America,  as  transportation  facilities  are  lacking  there  in 
many  places.  Many  jilaces  which  could  be  reached  in  a  few  hours 
by  air  line  will  not  for  many  years  be  connected  by  rail  because  of 
intervening  mountain  ranges  or  wilderness. 

After  the  war  and  consetpient  upon  the  really  amazing  development 
of  commercial  flying  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  English, 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  American  companies  sent  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Latin  America  to  push  their  respective  interests  as  much 
as  possible.  The  development  has  resulted  in  the  sale  of  airplanes, 
the  establishing  of  regular  air  routes  wherever  possible  for  the  trans- 
p<trt  of  passengers,  mail,  and  valuable  freight,  the  training  of  civilian 
|)ilots,  the  establishment  and  ecpiipment  of  aerodromes,  and  the  car¬ 
rying  of  passengers  on  business  or  pleasure  bent. 

In  Argentina  alone  during  the  year  1921  the  ('urtiss  Aeroplane  Ex¬ 
port  ('orporation,  an  American  company,  flew  its  ships  a  total  of 
2,434  hours,  for  a  distance  of  31 9,725  kilometers.  They  carried  5,788 
passengers  without  a  single  accident  to  either  passenger  or  plane 
other  than  one  broken  landing  gear  and  propeller.  It  is  therefore  not 
hard  to  see  the  reason  for  the  constantly  increasing  use  of  the  air¬ 
plane  all  over  Latin  America.  At  present  this  same  company  has 
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iKM’odroim's  in  Arj;entina,  Bra>dl,  and  Peru,  and  they  are  now  arranj;- 
iiifi  for  the  estahlislnnent  of  similar  aenulroines  in  ('Idle,  ('oloinhia,  and 
Bol  ivia.  In  many  instanees  ranch  owners  in  Arjjentina  are  usiiifi 
airplanes  to  reach  their  outlyinj;  sections  (piickly  and  comfortahly. 

Accordinj;  to  a  report  from  Buenos  Aires  development  of  regular 
airplane  passenger  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  has 
just  been  achieved  and  hereafter  two  round  trips  will  be  made  weekly, 
in  addition  to  other  air  voyages  of  special  urgency.  On  the  first  trip 
four  passengers  and  a  f|uantitv  of  correspondence  were  transported. 

The  direct  air  route  between  Key  West  and  ('uba,  also  an  American 
enterprise,  is  an  established  success. 

Some  time  ago  a  Bra/dlian  flyer,  using  an  American  machine, 
carrying  one  passenger,  covered  the  distance  between  Rio  de  .laneiro 


ONK  OK  THE  AlUri.ANES  CSKH  IN  THE  HIVEU  I’l.ATE 
AVIATION  COMCANY’S  SERVICE  BETWEEN  lU'ENOS 
AIRES  ANT)  MONTEVIDEO. 


and  Buenos  Aires  in  I.a  hours’  actual  Hying  time,  a  distance  of  over 
1, (>()()  miles,  the  only  ordinary  communication  being  by  steamer,  the 
trip  consuming  4  days  and  nights. 

Kven  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Bolivia  the  steady  drone  of  the  air¬ 
plane  motor  has  recently  been  heard.  An  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  plane  of  French  manufacture  in  a  recent  flight  over 
La  Paz,  12,000  feet  above  sea  level.  This  was  the  second  machine  to 
fly  over  the  city,  the  first  pilot  to  do  so  having  been  an  American, 
('aptain  Hudson.  Flying  at  great  altitudes,' as  in  mountainous  sec¬ 
tions,  is  far  from  easy,  as  the  air  is  rarefied  and  offers  less  support  to 
the  machine  than  the  heavier  air  lower  down,  and  therefore  such 
feats  as  flying  across  the  Andes  between  Argentina  and  ('hile  are 
fraught  with  difliculties  unknown  to  the  casual  observer. 

Recently  a  member  of  the  (Irace  organization  missed  his  steamer, 
which  happened  to  be  a  (irace  liner,  at  ('allao.  The  ship’s  next  port 
was  Salaverry,  a  day’s  run  and  252  miles  away.  The  traveler  climbed 
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into  a  plane  at  Lima  ami  was  in  Salaverry  three  hours  later,  waitin<» 
for  the  Grace  steamer  to  arrive.  Mail  is  now  regularly  transported 
between  Lima  and  Trujillo  by  air,  the  only  other  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  being  by  steamship. 

Another  example  of  how  the  airplane  saved  a  business  man  much 
time  and  spared  him  great  ineonvenienee  is  best  told  in  his  own  words, 
('hades  P.  Lohse  of  the  Xew  York  ofliee  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  ('o.,  tells 
the  story  as  follows; 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Coliimhia  my  hiiHiness  in  HarraiKiuilla  had  taken  more  time  than 
1  had  harfrained  for  and  my  next  atop  was  Hojrota.  which  meant  a  10  days'  journey,  at 
lea.st.  This  trip  is  made  by  river  .steamer  to  La  Dorada.  then  by  train  to  Beltran,  then 
by  steamer  to  Cdrardot,  and  then  the  final  train  trip  to  Ho>;ota.  It  is  more  than  tiOO 
miles,  and  it  consiime.s  between  10  and  LI  days,  and  is  frequently  made  under  anythinjr 


COMKORTAOLY  AlM’OINTEn  INTERIOR  OF  A  I’ASSENCKR 
AIRIM.AXK  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  RIVER  I’F.ATE 
AVIATION  COMPANY  HETWEEN  lU'ENOS  AIRES  ANI> 
MONTEVIDEO. 

but  jileasant  conditions.  The  Ma.i;*lalena  River  is  .shallow,  the  air  full  of  in.s<>cts.  the 
heal  intolerable,  the  steamers  slow  and  ]K>ss«‘ssed  of  a  pro|H‘nsity  for  running  aground. 
'I'he  trip  is  su<  h  a  bufibear  that  tin*  pro.s|H*ctive  traveler  resjards  it  with  apprehension 
and  |><ist|M>nw  it  as  lon<;  as  |M)ssible. 

It  is  now  jHissible  to  make  this  voyage  in  a  far  more  pleasant  fashion  and  in  the 
short  time  of  dO  hours.  The  S<K-iedad  Colombo- Ahunana  de  Trans|Ktrtes  Aereoe  was 
formes!  in  I)(s-(*mlK*r.  191!I,  for  the*  purpe)se‘  of  transjsertinf:  passe>n}:ers.  mail.  Redel,  anel 
euher  valuable*s  by  airplane.  The  route  is  between  Barranquilla  anel  (Jirardot  and 
Xeiva.  and  as  the  planes  are  eejuipped  for  landing  .soUdy  on  the  water,  the  route  follows 
the  course  of  the  Magelalena  River  betwe*en  these  |ie)ints. 

The  shi|)s  use*el  are  .Iunke*r  se*a  planes,  the  wings  lieing  maele  of  ‘‘duraluminum.”  I 
eles  idesl  to  ge>  to  Beegota  via  the  air  route,  anel  so  em  a  l)eautiful  meirning  our  little  shij) 
took  the  air  at  (!.40.  rising  grae  efully  into  the  wind  with  the  julot  and  myself  as  the 
only  human  fre*ight.  Afte*r  three  heeurs  our  first  stop.  Fd  Banco,  was  re*ached  anel  we 
ek*seenele*el  to  take  on  fue*l  and  mail,  and  incidentally  bre'akfast,  which  1  had  missed 
that  meirning.  After  an  heiur's  stay  we  e-ontinued  to  Puerto  Berrio  where  we  arrives! 
at  1  o'cloe*k  tei  take  on  mail  from  Me'dellin  anel  the  interieir,  and  also  to  lunch.  An 
2(>!2  -  22-Bull.  3 - 3 
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hour  later  we  left,  takinp:  with  us  a  mechanic  who  happened  to  he  in  Puerto  Herrio. 
and.  climhinp  to  ti.tXM)  feet,  maintained  this  altitude  for  the  rest  of  the  .S-hours’  trip. 
Shortly  after  4  o'clock  we  arrived  over  (lirardot,  descending  in  a  graceful  spiral.  I 
stayed  overniirht  there,  leaving  for  Bofpita  via  railroad  the  next  morninp;  and  arrived 
at  my  d<‘stination  that  evenini:.  The  air  trip  to  Girardot  costs  250  pesos,  the  return 
trip  50  ]K*sos  le.ss.  Including;  all  stojw  I  made  the  trip  in  SO  hours,  the  air  flight  taking 
0  hours.  Had  I  traveled  hy  the  usual  route  it  would  have  taken  from  10  to  1.3  days. 

The  ])re.sent  regular  service  enables  the  mail  on  the  incoming  United  Fruit  steamers 
to  go  immiHliately  to  Hogotaand  other  interior  jjoints,  and  mail  from  there  is  carried 
to  reach  the  outgoing  steamers.  Recently  a  regular  air  mail  service  was  established 
IwUween  Harranquilla  and  Cartagena. 

Our  progressive  neighbors  to  the  south  are  fully  awake  to  the 
ettininercial  advantages  of  the  airplane,  and  it  is  certain  that  with 
the  return  of  normal  conditions  in  trade  the  use  of  the  plane  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  in  Latin  America  will  constantly  grow. 

('layton  Sedgwick  ('ooper,  in  his  latest  book,  “  Foreign  Trade 
Markets  and  Methods,”  says; 

The  great  amount  of  .s<  ipntific  study  *  *  *  leads  the  exporter  to  hojH*  for  the 
arrival,  at  no  far  distant  date,  of  a  day  when  the  air  will  contain  both  nu^ssages.  men, 
and  merchandise,  pa.ssing  from  contiiMuit  to  continent,  annihilating  spacial  and  geo¬ 
graphic  distances  and  making  the  world  of  trade  one. 


IN  coniu'ction  with  the  universal  interest  in  road  eonstriiction 
apparent  in  all  the  eountries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  is 
perhaps  diHieult  to  realize  that  men  to-day  are  but  followinj; 
in  the  footsteps  and  developinj;  the  path-findin"  of  the  indig¬ 
enous  inhabitants  and  of  the  eomiuistadores.  The  physieal  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  eountrv  determine  in  advanee  the  trend  of  its  main-traveled 


A  BRIDGE  ON  THE  FAMOUS  INCA  HIGHWAY,  FERC. 


( PhotoRraphjhelieved  to  have  been  taken  about  1885.) 


roads,  so  that  from  the  earliest  times  successive  generations  of  in¬ 
habitants  pursue  essentially  the  same  route  from  one  given  point 
to  another,  save  as  modern  inventions  make  possible  the  elimination 
of  obstacles  too  difficult  for  more  primitive  means  to  overcome, 
('ould  the  shadowy  procession  of  those  who  have  traveled  the  way 
before  us  hut  pass  before  present-day  eyes,  what  a  thoroughfare  of 
courage,  perseverance,  and  progress  would  each  highwav  appear  to 
he! 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  the  Incas,  had  two  principal  roads, 
says  the  historian  Dr.  ('arlos  Wiesse,-  the  most  important  of  which 


'  By  Miss  EIsk*  Brown  of  the  1’.  .\.  C.  ('ditorial  sloll, 

>  Dr.  (  arlos  Wios.sr:  l.iis  cix  iliriirion 'S  del  .Viiticun  IVru,  tiuolpd  in  l.u  I’ronsa.  I.iiu.t. 
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A  GUMl’SK  OF  THE  ROYAL  ROAD  OF  THE  INCAS,  PERI’. 

over  lofty  mountains,  jtast  snowy  jK^aks,  over  waters,  thniuph  the  living  rex-k,  and 
lK‘si<Ie  furious  rivers.  Throufrh  all  these  renions  went  the  smooth,  well-jwived  road, 
notwithstamlintr  gn^at  handicaps-  through  the  ojiened  forest,  through  the  hollowed 
rocks,  its  walls  dost*  to  the  rivers,  amongst  precipitous  snows;  everywhere  clean, 
well-swept,  «  lear,  and  all  along  it  storehouses  of  gold,  temples  of  the  sun,  and  the  poet- 
stations  which  there  were  on  this  road.  Oh,  what  marvel  can  he  told  of  Alexander, 
or  of  any  of  the  mighty  kings  who  have  ruled  the  world,  equal  to  the  making  of  this 
road  and  the  provisioning  of  it? 


wound  throu"li  the  Andes,  while  the  other  passed  tiiroiigh  the  coastal 
plain  from  Tuinhes  to  the  desert  of  Atacama,  the  two  being  connected 
by  secondary  roads.  Doctor  Wies.se  (piotes  an  old  vSpanish  chroni¬ 
cler’s  description  of  the  Andine  road: 

A  road  was  made,  the  jiroiuh'st  and  most  worthy  to  1h>  s(*en  in  the  world,  and  also 
the  longest,  iKsaust'  it  started  from  t’u/.co  and  extended  to  t^uito,  and  moreover 
joined  the  road  to  Chile,  which  was  like  unto  itself.  I  Ixdieve  that  in  the  memory 
of  man  no  one  has  read  of  so  great  a  work  as  this  road,  made  through  deep  valleys  and 
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Such  a  chronicler  should  sound  the  paean  and  the  romance  of  the 
highways  of  to-day,  although  the  engineer  was  indeed  given  his  meed 
of  praise  by  the  governor  at  the  opening  in  May  of  the  Duarte  High¬ 
way,  from  Santo  Domingo  northwest  across  the  island  to  Monte 
Cristy,  a  distance  of  292  kilometei*s.  The  governor  said  in  part:* 

Alonj;  tliis  way  went  Alonso  Ojeda,  or  tlirouj;!!  the  i)ass  of  t’otui  or  of  t'onstanza 
in  1495.  *  *  *  We  also  know  that  Indore  leaving  the  island  in  1490  to  return  to 
Spain  after  his  seetmd  voyagt",  t'oluinhus  had  given  orders  that  a  city  should  be  huilt 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozaina,  txnausi*  Miguel  Diaz  had  told  him  that  this  country  was 
rich  in  gold,  and  very  near  here  *  *  *  were  establisheil  the  first  mining  camjis. 

We  know  that  Ojeda  and  Pizarro  and  Cortes  and  all  the  men  who  visited  Santo 
Domingo  and  left  tlu*st*  waters  for  Mexico  and  Peru  are  called  con<iuistadores ;  but  I 
ask  you  to  consiiler  the  comjuistadores  of  the  present.  The  ancient  I'omtuistadores 
climbed  mountains,  forded  rivers,  liveil  under  arms,  and  feared  nothing.  Their 
succt'ssors  of  to-day  are  the  engineers.  Thes«*  modern  conquistatlores  pierc-e  moun¬ 
tains  and  bridge  rivers;  they  t-ompier  countries  by  peaceful  means  and  not  by  force  of 
arms;  they  work  day  and  night  in  fair  and  foul  weather  to  achieve  their  object,  amt 
this  road  which  you  iHdiold,  the  dream  of  this  island  since  Djeila  iiassed  this  way  the 
first  time,  has  lieen  realized  by  the  engineers. 

An  eloquent  luhlress  was  made  on  the  same  occasion  by  Sefior 
fluan  Federico  Siinchez,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo. 
He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

*  *  *  It  is  true  that  the  civili/.ation  and  the  progress  of  a  |K‘ople  in  the  pres<>nt 
organization  of  sor-iety  can  In*  measured  hy  its  means  of  communii’ation  as  well  as  by 
any  other  manifestation  of  progress  representing  the  activitit*8  of  lalxir  and  prinlucting 
interchange. 

To  put  into  communication  the  different  elements  of  a  country  is  to  make  it  at  the 
same  time  productive;  to  make  it  prcxluctive  is  to  enable  it  to  be  a  consumer;  to  make 
it  lx)th  a  producer  and  a  consumer  is  to  give  it  stiurces  for  taxation,  through  which  the 
State  fosters  collective  development.  *  *  * 

Roads  are  the  springs  on  which  move  all  the  manifestations  of  individual  life, 
creating  a  relation  of  interdeptuulence,  a  solidarity  of  interests,  and  a  community 
of  ideas  and  sentiments  8U|x*rior  by  its  own  nature  to  all  the  |)olitical  systems  ever 
imagined  for  prtxlucing  the  |K*a<'e  and  harmony  of  80<‘iety.  *  *  * 

The  steam  roller,  the  leveler,  and  the  stone  crusher,  then,  unlovely 
and  monstrous  as  they  appear,  may  indeed  he  hailed,  as  recently 
occurred  in  a  small  town,  as  the  harbingers  of  civilization. 

Me.xico  is  one  of  the  countries  which  are  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  ideas  set  forth  hy  Senor  Sanchez,  for  in  this  year’s 
budget  the  sum  of  30,000,000  gold  pesos  was  appropriated  for  high¬ 
way  construction.  This  will  mean  10,336  kilometers  of  new  roads — 
a  tremendous  impulse  to  all  phases  of  national  life.  Some  of  the  roads 
are  to  join  United  States  highways  which  extend  to  the  Mexican 
border,  and  citizens  of  both  countries  are  engaged  in  furthering  the 
construction  of  these  tangible  means  to  benefits  both  material  and 
intangible — the  “solidarity  of  interests  and  the  community  of  ideas 
and  sentiments”  to  which  Gov.  Siinchez  referred. 


>  From  Listiu  Uiario,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 
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But  to  return  to  the  Incas  and  their  roacls:  One  of  tliese  ancient 
highways,  from  Pampas  to  lluancayo,  is  amon»'  the  roads  heiiif;  re¬ 
built  hy  the  Peruvians  of  to-day,  laboring  under  the  highway  law 
which  re(|uires  ()f  every  able-bodied  man  a  certain  number  of  days' 


<»f  Tkt  American  Htrirv  nf  Hrrtrv'u. 


A  C«'NCI<1;TK  HUIlHiK  OVKU  THK  NKU'A  KIVKK  AT  SAN  CKlSTOhAl,,  UOMINICAN 

KKl’Cin.IC. 

work  each  year.  If  as  they  toil  they  could  see  the  first  makers  ami 
travelers  of  the  road,  and  the  latter  in  turn  could  behold  twentieth- 
century  motor  cars  and  trucks  welding  distant  parts  of  the  (amiitry 
into  one  by  intercourse  and  commercial  interchange,  which  would 
marvel  the  more  at  the  other  ( 


official  Fbotoaraph,  I'.  8.  M.  C. 

AN  AIKJ’LANK  VIKW  OK  A  SKCTION  OK  THK  ROAD  KKOM  SANTO  DOMINfJO  TO 
SANTIACO,  DOMINICAN  KKl’l  RUC. 


Photograph  hy  I.  F.  Srhcclor. 


GKNEKAL  VIEW  OF  EA  I'AZ,  BOLIVIA. 


"Looking  down  ono  In'holds  La  I’a*  far  below,  omhowored  in  luxuriant  green.  In  the  background  loom  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes,  perpetually  crowned  with 
snow,  their  ruggetl  sha|ie.s  losing  themselves  in  the  majesty  of  space.  I’roudest  of  all  is  the  white’,  impregnable  fortress  of  Illimunl.” 


liy  CiovEK  Zakatk  M. 

OXK  of  tlu*  most  j)icturos(juc  cities  of  tlie  Kepuhlic  of  Boliviu’ 
whose  extriKtrdiimrv  location  adds  to  its  charm,  is  La  Paz. 
the  seat  of  (lovernment  and  center  of  the  country’s  com¬ 
mercial  activity.  Founded  October  20,  I'jdS,  hy  the 
Spanish  captain,  don  Alonso  de  Mendoza,  at  the  (‘oinmand  of  don 
Pedro  de  la  (hisca,  La  Paz,  thanks  to  the  perseverance  and  enter- 
j)rise  h)r  which  its  iidiahitants  are  noted,  has  attained  first  place 
amoiif?  the  cities  of  the  country,  assimilatinj;  for  its  own  use  elements 
of  foreijjn  as  well  as  national  j)roj;ress. 

To  the  traveler  who  for  the  first  time  approaches  this  Andine 
city  the  journey  offers  impressive  scenes,  for  one  must  traveise  the 
desolate,  almost  uniidiahite«l  extent  of  a  seeminj'ly  boundless  plateau 
fading  into  the  distant  horizon,  the  arid  landscape  broken  only  by 
the  circular  huts  of  the  Aymaras,  scattered  at  lonj;  intervals  over  the 
parched  earth. 

Fortunately,  the  convenience  of  railway  travel  saves  the  tedious 
trip  of  more  than  six  days  <ni  post  mules  formerly  made  by  visitors 
to  La  Paz.  After  leavinjj  Orurt)  the  line  of  the  railroad  encounters 
no  obstacles;  it  is  straight  as  a  die,  and  over  it  flies  the  train  at  top 
speed  until  the  station  of  El  Alto  is  reached.  Looking  down  from 
there  into  a  cuplike  depression  one  beholds  far  below  La  Paz,  em¬ 
bowered  in  luxuriant  green.  Above  the  treetops  appear  some  of  the 
buildings,  four  or  more  stories  in  height,  surmounte<l  by  cupolas  or 
towers,  while  in  the  background  loom  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes, 
perpetually  crowned  with  snow,  their  rugged  shapes  losing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  majesty  of  space.  Proudest  of  all  is  the  white,  im¬ 
pregnable  fortress  of  Illimani. 

For  the  descent  to  the  city  there  is  a  choice  of  two  routes — the 
Bolivia  Railway,  or  the  Peruvian.  The  first  obviates  a  change  of 
train,  hut  the  secoml  gives  a  more  beautiful  approach  to  the  environs 
of  the  city  and  to  the  city  itself.  The  site  of  La  Paz,  hilly  and  uneven 
as  it  is,  and  divided  h}’  the  t'luKpieyapu  River,  has  not  given  pause  to 
human  pei-severance,  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  civilization,  overcomes 
all  tlifliculties  and  follows  the  path  of  change  and  progress. 

The  j)resent  population  of  La  Paz  is  150,000,  the  city  limits  having 
been  extended  to  include  the  neighboring  valleys  of  Miraflores, 
252 
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Soponiohi,  aiul  San  Jorgo,  an  extent  of  more  than  10  kilometers. 
The  city  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  well  paved;  that  they  are 
also  hilly  is  an  annoyanee  oidy  to  newcomers  in  the  city,  as  after  a 
short  residence  one  "rows  accustomed  to  this  characteristic. 

The  present  modern  aspect  of  La  Paz  dates  from  the  year  1S9S 
when,  subseijuent  to  the  so-called  Federal  Revolution,  the  Government 
and  all  its  departments  were  transferred  thither.  A  visitor  notes 
that  the  huildin"s  in  La  Paz  are  of  modern  construction  and  that  in 
the  new  Sopocachi  section  are  to  he  found  the  luxurious  villas  of 
wealthy  Bolivians  and  of  foreigners  who  enjoy  the  quiet  and  retire¬ 
ment  of  this  district.  The  Choqueyapu,  which,  as  already  said,  crosses 
the  city  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  presents  no  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  hnildiii",  for  many  houses  are  perched  above  it  on  iron 
stilts.  Around  the  Plaza  Murillo  are  grouped  the  public  adminis¬ 
tration  buildings,  such  as  the  Government  Palace,  the  Lejjislative 
Palace,  and  the  (\ithedral,  an  imposing  structure  which  has  been  in 
course  of  erection  for  many  years. 

Like  all  American  cities  which  were  part  of  Spain's  colonies,  La 
Paz,  first  after  Ghu([uisaca  (now  Sucre)  to  pn>claim  rebellion  against 
peninsular  domination,  cherishes  its  pages  of  heroic  history.  On 
July  16,  1S()9,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  royal  troops  had 
left  their  liarracks  to  join  the  procession  of  the  Virgin  del  Carmen, 
Pedro  Domingo  Murillo,  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  people,  pro¬ 
claimed  their  independence.  For  this  he  was  later  arrested  and  led  to 
the  gallows,  but  before  he  died  he  achlressed  the  throng  assembled  in 
tbe  square,  saying:  “Tbe  torch  I  have  kindled  can  not  be  put  out,” 
and  then  proudly  submitted  to  the  executioner.  He  spoke  indeed 
truly. 

In  this  beautiful  and  historic  city  of  La  Paz  are  concentrated  for 
the  greater  part,  the  general  activities  of  Bolivia,  commercial, 
legislative,  and  executive.  By  the  easy  means  of  communication 
the  currents  of  immigration  and  commerce  How  in,  bringing  the  blood 
of  modern  progress  to  La  Paz,  the  heart  of  the  country. 


(.’uurtevy  of  Dwifht  P.  RobinsoD  &  Co.,  too. 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  lU'ILDING,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

Architect’s  drawing  of  thi“  official  United  States  (Jovernment  Building  now  l«‘ing  constructed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition,  which  opens 
Si-ptember  7.  The  building  is  of  permanent  construction  and  will  serve  as  the  American  Embassy  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  Frank  L.  i’ackard,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  the  architect,  and  Dwight  I’.  Robinson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  the  constructors. 


TIIK  7th  of  S«*pt(‘mhor,  as  readt'rs  of  tlie  IU'LLEtix  are  well 
aware,  marks  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Brazilian  inde- 
pendenee  and  the  openinj;  of  the  Kxposition  eommemoratiiif; 
that  important  date  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Ban  Ameriean  Kepuhlies,  in  the  eelehration  of  whieh  the  Tnited  States 
eordially  joins.  President  Harding  has  named  as  the  oflieial  commis¬ 
sion  to  hear  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  United  States  to  her 
sister  Repuhlie  the  following  distinguished  gentlemen:  The  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Hon.  ('harles  Kvans  Hughes;  Maj.  Clen.  Robert  Bullard, 
representing  the  Army:  Rear  Admiral  Hilary  P.  Jones,  representing 
the  Navy;  the  Hon.  Stephen  (1.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  House  (’om- 
mittee  on  Foreign  .VfTairs;  and  Judge  Edward  R.  Finch,  of  New 
York  (’ity.  The  memhers  of  the  United  States  ('ommission  ap- 
p<»inted  hv  the  President  to  supervise  the  participation  of  this 
country  in  the  e.xposition  are  as  follows:  ('ol.  I).  (\  ('oilier,  commis¬ 
sioner  general;  Mr.  J.  Butler  Wright,  deputy  commissioner  general; 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Livermore;  Mr.  John  H.  Kirhv;  Mr.  L.  A.  Stevens; 
and  Mr.  Richard  P.  Momsen. 

The  Brazilian  centenary  of  independence  and  its  commemorative 
e.xposition  make  Rio  de  Janeiro  an  appropriate  meeting  place  for 
many  of  the  great  international  congresses  whieh  are  assembling  this 
year  in  Latin  America.  Fntm  the  Pan  Ameriean  countries  will  go 
delegates  to  consider  for  the  third  time  the  vital  subject  of  child  wel¬ 
fare,  and  (»thers  who  will  review  the  cultural  and  commercial  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  Americas.  In  some  of  these*  congresses,  such  as  those 
(HI  history  and  g(*ography,  enginc'cring,  and  cotton,  there  will  be 
world-wide  representation.  In  Buenos  Aires,  prior  to  the  date  for 
the  opening  of  the  Brazilian  Exposition,  there  will  he  held  the  (’on- 
ference  on  International  Law. 

The  United  States  (iovernment  and  many  Ameriean  institutions 
and  associations  are  sending  a  goodly  number  of  representatives  to 
join  in  the  deliberations  of  these  learned  societies.  The  BrLLETi.x 
OF  THE  Pax-Amerk’AX  Uxiox  takes  pleasure  in  publishing  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  delegates,  together  with  the  name  of  the  society  or  institu¬ 
tion  which  each  repr(*sents: 
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2  GO 

OKKICIAl,  UKI.KCATKS  TO  THK  TWKNTIKTH  INTKKN ATION AI.  COXCKESS  OF  AMEKICANISTS. 

(To  Ik'  liolil  in  Hio  do  Janoiro  from  Auftiist  22  to  30,  1922.) 

I)i(.  (iii.HKKT  U.  (luo.svENoK — States  Government,  National  (•(‘ojrraphie 
SiM-ieiy. 

Dll.  .\i.Es  IliiDi.K'KA — I'niteil  States  (loverninent,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Ameriean  AnlhrojM>lo<rical  AssiM'iation. 

Dit.  W.  P.  Wii.sox — I'nitisl  Slates  (Joverninent,  Conmiereial  Miiseiim  of  Pliil- 
atlelphia.  ( Philadelpliia  Miisentnsi,  American  Philosopliical  Society,  Acatleniy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Phiia(lel))liia. 

I)n.  MAKstiAt.i.  11.  Savii.i.e — I’niled  Slates  (Joverninent,  Mti.seitm  of  the  .Vmerican 
Inilian,  .Vinerican  Mitseiiin  of  Natural  History,  ('olumhia  I’niver^ity,  Kxplorers  t^’liil), 
MiiscHi  Nacional  ile  Guatemala. 

Dit.  Wai.tkk  IloroH — l'nile(l  Slates  Government,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Dn.  II.  .1.  SfiMiEx — rnil(‘(l  Slates  Government,  Peahoily  Museum  American 
Archa'olotry  <  Ilarvaril  i.  The  Maya  Sts  iety. 

Dk.  Svi.vanls  Moiii.ky— I'nited  States  (Joverninent,  ('arn(*t;ie  Inslitiition  ot 
Wa-diinuton. 

Du.  MiTCHKi.t.  (’Aititoi.i. — I'nited  States  (Joverninent,  ArchH‘olot;ical  Insliltileof 
Aim*rica. 

Dll.  I.  .1.  ('o.v — I'nited  Stall's  Government,  Ohio  .Vrcha‘oIo>;ical  and  Historical 
SiH-iely,  Norlhw(‘.«!tern  I'niversity. 

Dll.  Petkii  ( Jot, nsMiTH— I'nited  Statics  Government,  American  .\s.soidation  for 
International  Conciliation. 

Dll.  \Vm.  L.  Hiivant  -  I'nited  States  Government,  Museum  of  the  Buffalo  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences. 

Dll.  Heiimax  G.  .1  AMES— I'nited  Stales  (Joverninent,  I'niversity  of  Texas. 

UEl.EC.ATES  TO  THE  Tllllin  FAX  AMEIIICAX  COXC.RESS  OF  I  HII.U  WEI. FAKE. 

(Ti)  In’  lii'ld  ill  Kill  do  .lanoiro  from  .Aujnisl  2.‘i  to  Soptomlior  "i,  I!r22.) 

Mu.  C.  C.  Caii.stexs  Child  Welfare  heaiiue  of  .\merica. 

Mils.  (Jii.uEiiT  11.  (JiiosvExoii  — Board  of  Children's  (Jiiardians  of  the  District  of 
Columliia. 

Mils.  Ciiaiii.es  Lvox  Chaxiu.eii  Children's  Bureau  of  Philadelphia. 

Dll.  Petek  Goi.hsmitii,  of  New  York. 

Dll.  N.  .\xiiKEW  N.  Ci.EVEx,  of  the  I'niversily  of  Pillsliiir'.di. 

•Mils.  Ol.IVEII  UU  KETSOX,  of  Boston. 

IIEI.EIiATES  TO  THE  IXTEKX ATloX AI.  HISTOKK  AI,  AXIi  liEooilAI'HII  AI.  COXIi IIES.S. 

(To  Im-  hold  in  Kio  do  Janoiro  lioKinnint:  Soplomlior  7,  I'.r22.) 

Hox.  Kinvix  V.  Mokcax,  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  Harvard  I'niversity. 

Mil.  Jesse  Kmoht,  of  Bio  de  Janeiro — Harvard  I'niversity. 

Mil.  Leox  B.  I-'kev,  of  Philadel]>hia — American  Historical  A.s.s<Kiation;  I'niver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  1.  J.  Co.\ -  .\merican  Historical  .\s,so<-iation;  Northwestern  I'niversity,  Evans¬ 
ton,  III. 

Dll.  Heiimax  G.  James— American  Historical  .Association;  I'niversity  of  Texas. 

Dr.  N.  .VxiiiiEW  N.  Cl. EVES — American  Historical  A.s.sociation;  I'niversity  of 
Pittslnirith. 

Mr.  Johx  B.  Stetsox,  Jr.,  of  Elkins  Park.  Pa. — American  Hi.«torical  .V.s.so<‘iation. 

Mr.  Charles  I.yox  Chaxiu.eii.  of  Philadelphia — American  Historical  .Vs.so<‘iation. 
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UKI.KCATKS  TO  THK  INTKIiNATION  AI,  KNOIN  KKUINO  COMiRKSS. 

(To  bo  hold  in  Uio  do  .lanoiro  from  Soptombor  7  to  :«),  isy-i.) 

Aiiurimn  Sociflji  of  ('ivil  Enginctrs. 

Mr.  Wai.tkr  Charm.ky,  Mr.  (Ikoroe  Ribeiro, 

Mr.  W.  ('oMsTocK,  Mr.  (lEoRfiE  SrHOBiNc.ER, 

Mr.  P.  B.  Kasterhrooks,  Mr.  Victor  i>a  Silva  Freire, 

Mr.  Verne  Leroy  Havens,  Mr.  T.  P.  Stevenson, 

Mr.  I-eon  Heilrronner,  Mr.  A.  Y.  Sunpstrom, 

Mr.  \V.  (L  McConnell,  Mr.  B.  S.  Thayer. 

Mr.  .\rmamm)  i)e  .Vrrcda  Pereira, 

.Mr.  Calvin  \V.  Rice,  roiirtwiitiii"  tlio  .American  Society  of  Mechanical  Kiiffineers, 
John  Fritz  M(>(lal  Board  of  Award,  En>'ineoring  Foundation,  National  F,n"ineerin}» 
Research  ('ouncil,  Loiited  Engineerin};  Societies,  The  Federated  American  Fln- 
gineering  Societies,  American  Society  of  (Uvil  Engineers,  American  Institute  ol 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  American  In.stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
.American  Water  Works  As.sociation,  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  and  F^ngineers’ 
Cliih  of  Philadelphia. 

Prok.  FIowari)  Otis  Temple  Piers,  director  of  Fmgineering  Cour.se,  Mackenzie 
College,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil — Representing  the  Engineering  Institute  of  t'anada. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Crawford,  Manager,  Bahhvin  Ixicomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Representing  the  .American  Railway  Engineering  .As.sociation  and  the  American 
■Vssoi'iation  of  F'ngineers. 

Mr.  R.  ('.  Crocker,  locomotive,  car,  and  marine  superintendent,  Leopoldina 
Railway  ( Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  i  —Reiire.senting  the  .American  Railway  Flngineering 
.\.sso<  iation,  431  South  Dearliorn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dr.  T.  T.  Read,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Deiiartment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  ('.— 
Rei)r«>senting  the  .American  In.stitute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  F'ligineers. 

Mr.  Warren  FL  F^mley,  Bureau  of  Standards.  Dejiartment  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C. — Repre-senting  the  .\merican  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

OFFICIAL  DEI.ECATES  TO  THE  SECOND  AMERICAN  CONORESS  OF  ECONOMIC  EXPANSION 
AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

(To  1m'  hold  in  Uio  do  .lanoiro  from  Ootolior  12  to  20,  1922.) 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman — I'nitetl  States  (tovernment,  .American  Cleographical  Society 
of  New  A'ork. 

Dr.  F'mory  R.  Johnson — I’nited  States  (lovernment,  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Marshall — I’nited  States  tiovernment.  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Soule — United  States  (lovernment.  University  of  (leorgia. 

Dr.  B.  A'ouNtiiiLooD— United  States  (lovernment — .Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  College  Station,  Tex. 

DELEtiATES  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COTTON  CONORESS. 

(To  Ik>  held  in  Uiodc  Janriro  from  OcIoImt  1.‘>  to  is,  l(r22.) 

Dr.  I).  K.  Tressi.er,  Wa-shington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  .1.  C.  Kircher,  United  States  Department  of  .Agriculture. 

Dr.  Clifford  Shoemaker.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  atldition  to  tin*  ftiroooino,  the  following  <l('logates  have  been 
ap|)()intetl  to  the  (’onft'rt'ncu  on  International  Law  to  be  heltl  in 
Buenos  Aires,  be^inninj;  August  24,  1!)22. 

Mr.  Hollis  R.  Bailey,  Boston,  Ma.ss.  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  F’dwin  R.  Keedy,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Niles,  York,  Pa. 

.Mr.  Borris  M.  Komar,  New  York  City.  Mr.  W.  J.  (Iuepin,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  F'rancis  W.  .Aymar.  New  York  City.  | 
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THE  NEW  STATE 


liy  OscAi;  V.  .Salomon, 

('onsiil  (ifticrnl  of  I’eru,  Latvian,  Knijliiirl. 

RKMAKKABLIC  testimony  to  the  resolve  of  the  present  Peru¬ 
vian  Government  to  eompel  the  progress  of  the  eountry  hy 
sound  statesmanlike  aetion  is  to  he  found  in  the  law  whieh 
establishes  the  new  State  hank  The  Baneo  de  Keserva  del 
Peru.  For  this  hank  is  the  rock  upon  whieh  a  sure  national  progress 
may  he  huilt.  It  is  si<;nally  ealeulated  to  provide  all  Peruvians  with 
an  incentive  to  enthusiasm  and  well-doin*;  for  the  advancement  of 
their  homeland,  while  the  Government  merits  respect  for  {jivinj;  so 
hrilliant  a  proof  of  the  knowtedfje  they  possess  of  both  national  ami 
international  needs.  Indeed,  the  foundation  of  the  reserve  hank  may 
he  regarded  as  a  milestone  in  the  sef|uence  of  historical  events  evolved 
in  the  progress  of  the  Kepuhlic  from  the  hour  of  its  creation  hy  San 
Martin,  and  worthily  celebrates  the  centenary  of  that  emancipating 
day.  The  influence  of  the  new  hank  upon  the  country's  development 
can  not  fail  to  he  far-reaching,  for  such  inlluence  must  not  only  he  a 
steadying  force  hut  also  a  stimulus  to  that  progress  which  is  potential 
in  Peru’s  boundless  natural  wealth. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  hank  whose  duration  is  2.*)  years, 
with  |)ower  to  prolong  is  Lp.  2,0()(),00(),  divided  into  Lp.  1 ,()()(), 000 
of  “A”  shares  of  flO  each,  and  Lp.  1,000,000  of  “If’  shares  of  £‘10 
each,  the  latter  being  for  distribution  among  the  public,  and  carry  no 
voting  power.  The  “A”  shares  are  for  allotment  among  all  IVruvian 
hanks  and  all  foreign  hanks  having  an  established  branch  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Every  new  hank  organized  in  the  country,  and  every  new  h)reign 
hank  with  a  branch  therein,  shall  he  eligible  as  a  shareholder  of  the 
reserve  hank,  subscribing  for  class  “A”  shares  in  an  amount  e(iual  to 
the  tenth  part  of  the  capital  with  which  it  starts  business. 

The  share-holding  hanks  are  formed  into  three  groups,  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  capital.  Tlie  hanks  of  each  group  elect  two 
directors  to  represent  them  on  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  hank,  one 
of  whom  must  he  a  Peruvian.  The  si.x  members  of  the  hoard  thus 
elected,  together  with  three  appointed  hy  the  Government  two  at 
least  of  whom  must  he  Peruvians-  and  one  chosen  by  the  fiscal  agency 
which  the  Government  may  establish  abroad,  comprise  the  whole 
hoard  of  10  members.  .St'ven  categories  of  persons  are'harred  from 
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(>l(‘cti(ni  to  the  hoard.  Tho  directors  retire — two  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  two  at  tlie  end  of  two  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
The  three  (loverninent  directors  retire  in  similar  order.  The  hoard’s 
(|iioriiin  is  seven,  and  resolutions  require  a  majority  of  six  concurrent 
votes,  two  at  least  of  the  (lovernment  representatives  heiii"  present. 

The  hank  may  receive  current  account  deposits  in  j;old,  ‘‘  cheques 
circulares,”  hank  notes  or  any  otlier  lawful  money,  checks,  drafts,  and 
hills  payable  on  presentation,  and  also  in  maturiii};  collections,  notes, 
and  hills.  Deposits  in  current  account  of  share-holdinj;  hanks  may 
he  accounted  as  part  of  the  reserve  recpiired  hy  article  hS.^  of  the 
commercial  code.  It  may  discount,  with  the  indorsement  of  any 
share-holdint;  hank,  ncfjotiahle  instruments  arisinj;  out  of  actual 
commercial  transactions,  and  also  paper  secured  hy  commercial  pro¬ 
ducts  of  easy  sale.  The  hank  shall  not,  however,  discount  paper  cov- 
eriii}?  hmji-term  or  permanent  investments,  or  that  issued  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  speculatiii};,  tradin'^  in,  or  holding  investments.  All  negotiable 
|)aper  must  not  have  a  maturity  of  more  than  hO  days.  But  paper 
issued  for  agricultural  purposes  may  have  a  maturity  of  not  more 
than  ()  months. 

No  indorsement  compels  the  hank  to  protest,  and  it  has  the  right 
to  return  unpaid  discounted  documents  two  <lays  after  maturity, 
and  demand  payment. 

The  hank  may  discount  acceptances  ami  promis.sory  notes  against 
share-holding  hanks  having  a  maturity  of  not  more  than  three  months. 
It  may  sell  and  purchase,  at  home  and  ahr«»ad,  from  hanks  and  first- 
class  imp<»rting  and  exporting  firms,  cables  transfers,  hills  of  exchange, 
and  hankers’  acceptances. 

The  hank  shall  receive  the  judicial  and  administrative  deposits, 
and  exercise  the  functions  confided  to  the  (’aja  de  Depdsitos  y  (’on- 
signaciones  in  accordance  with  the  laws  relating  thereto,  hut  is  not 
obliged  to  render  the  special  guarantees  recpiired  hy  such  law.s. 

When  in  the  judgment  of  the  hoard  the  hank’s  cash  reserve^ 
justify  such  operations,  the  hank  may  purchase,  discount,  or  advance 
against  acceptances,  commercial  paper,  or  promis.sorv  notes  fully 
s<'cured  hy  collateral. 

The  hank  may  accept  dep«)sits  frmn  the  public  without  interest,  act 
as  paying  agent  of  the  (lOvernment,  is  authorized  to  deal  in  foreign 
gold  coin  and  bullion  at  home  and  abroad,  make  loans  thereon, 
exchange  its  own  notes  for  gold,  and  contract  for  loans  of  gold, 
giving  therefor  acceptable  security. 

The  hank  may  purchase  from  the  share-holding  hanks  and  sell, 
with  or  without  its  indorsement,  hills  of  exchange,  and  establish 
rates  of  discount  for  each  class  of  transaction  in  order  to  facilitate 
commerce  and  industry.  It  may  open  accounts  in  foreign  countries, 
appoint  correspondents  and  establish  agents,  and  buy  and  sell,  with 
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or  without  its  iiulorseinent,  uejjotiahle  iustruiiKMits  arisiiifj  from 
actual  commercial  transactions,  with  not  more  than  90  days  to  run, 
collect  hills  of  exchanfje  throufjh  the  same  channels,  and  open  banking 
accounts  with  such  foreign  correspondents  and  agents. 

The  bank  shall  also  have  power  to  act  as  clearing  house  for  the 
share-holding  banks. 

The  bank  is  prohibited  from  entering  into  exchange  transactions, 
doing  a  general  loan  banking  business,  granting  overdrafts  in  current 
account,  performing  acts  and  transactions  not  authorized  by  this 
law,  and  from  accjuiring  by  purchase,  discount  or  otherwise,  property 
or  security  ()f  a  nature  different  from  that  specified  by  this  law. 

Article  13  of  the  law  enacts  that  it  is  the  bank’s  exclusive  privilege 
to  issue  bank  notes,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  them  at 
par  for  the  “checpies  circulares”  in  circulation  at  the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of  this  law;  of  providing  for  the  operations  of  redis¬ 
count  and  advances  to  the  share-holding  banks;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  mobilizing  the  deposits  made  in  Peruvian  coined  gold  pounds  or 
natural  gohl  in  any  other  shape. 

Article  14,  however,  enacts  that,  when  the  international  finan¬ 
cial  situation  becomes  normal,  the  executive,  on  the  recpiest  of  the 
board  of  directors,  shall  authorize  the  latter  permanently  to  redeem 
the  bank  notes  in  the  manner  provided  by  Article  13. 

By  Article  15  the  law  enacts  that  the  bank  shall  maintain  in  its 
vaults,  as  guarantee  for  its  notes,  Peruvian  gold  pounds  or  gold  bars 
in  the  proportion  of  7  grams  323  milligrams  of  fine  gold  for  each  Peru¬ 
vian  pound,  cash  funds  in  dollars  in  New  York  and  in  poumls  sterling 
in  London  -gold  and  credits  which  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation. 

As  an  additional  guarantee  of  these  notes,  the  bank  shall  hold  notes, 
drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptances  or  promissory  notes,  but  such 
promissory  notes  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  guarantee 
of  the  bank  notes.  The  aggregate  of  the  gold  and  of  the  funds  in  gohi 
abroad,  together  with  the  bills  discounted,  shall  not  be  less  than  ihe 
total  amount  of  the  noU's  in  circulation. 

In  addition,  and  as  an  independent  and  special  guarantee  for  the 
sight  deposits,  the  baiik  shall  hold  in  its  vaults  a  reserve  of  gold  and 
funds  which  shall  never  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  such  deposits. 

The  Junta  de  Vigilancia  de  la  emision  de  Cheques  Circulares,  the 
Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres,  the  Banco  Italiano,  the  Banco  Popular, 
the  Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico,  the  Banco  Internacional  del  Peru, 
and  the  Caja  de  Ahorros  are  to  deliver  up,  by  this  law,  all  their  assets 
given  as  guarantee  for  the  cheques  circulares.  These  assets  become 
the  property  of  the  reserve  bank,  which  shall  hold  them  for  the  guar¬ 
antee  and  redemption  of  the  cheques  circulares  in  circulation,  the 
above-mentioned  banks  being  duly  credited  with  the  amounts  thereof 
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delivered  to  the  reserve  bank.  Upon  this  delivery  the  hanks  above 
named  are  relieved  of  all  responsibility  to  the  holders  of  cheques  cir- 
culares,  a  responsibility  absolutely  assulned,  and  upon  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  by  the  reserve  hank.  Upon  the  transfer  to  the  reserve  bank 
of  the  assets  of  the  six  hanks,  the  hank  shall  issue  an  amount  of  bank 
notes  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  cheques  circulares  issued,  and 
hold  the  same  available  for  exchange  for  cheques  circulares.  The 
hank  notes  which  the  bank  holds  for  the  effects  of  such  conversion 
are  to  he  taken  into  account  for  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  the 
gold  and  other  assets  which  constitute  the  guarantee  fund,  as  if  they 
were  in  circulation. 

The  law,  which  is  comprised  in  25  articles  and  some  0,000  words  is, 
in  the  prudence  and  safeguards  displayed  by  its  authors,  very  strik¬ 
ing.  All  those  whose  interests  are,  or  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  its 
provisi»)ns  in  the  course  of  commercial  transactions  should  consult 
the  law  in  its  entirety  at  the  offices  of  the  nearest  Peruvian  consul 
general. 


Ox  .irXK  17,  1922,  Dr.  ('urlos  Muiiuel  de  Cespodes,  wlio  had 
been  since  duly  22,  1914,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  ('uha  in  the  Tinted  States,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  President  Zayas  of  Tuba.  Doctor 
Tespcdes  left  Wasbiiif'ton  shortly  thereafter  to  take  up  the  iluties 
of  his  new  post  of  responsibility  in  Ilabana,  carryinj'  with  him  the 
most  cordial  jiood  wishes  of  his  many  friends  in  the  Tnited  States. 

That  Doctor  Tespcdes  is  admirably  fitted  to  deal  with  international 
affairs  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career  will  show.  He  is  a  son  of  the 
renowned  ('uban  patriot  and  President  whose  name  he  bears,  one  of 
the  most  beloved  ami  heroic  fifjures  in  the  history  of  the  strufifile  for 
independence,  known  as  the  L'tberiador  de  esclavos  y  redmtor  de  pnehlox. 
Tpon  this  heritage  of  patriotic  devotion  Doctor  ('espedes  has  super¬ 
imposed  an  international  education,  received  in  the  Tnited  States, 
France,  and  (lermany  and  supplemented  by  travel  in  both  the  New 
and  the  Old  Worlds.  As  a  result  of  his  early  trainiii};.  Doctor  ('es- 
pedes  has  the  advanta«;e  of  beiiif;  an  excellent  liiifiuist,  speakinj; 
fluently  six  laiifiuafjes-  .Spanish,  Eiifflish,  French,  Italian,  Portfjuese, 
ami  (ierman. 

When  barely  21  years  of  ajje  Doctor  ('espedes  was  selected  as  his 
assistant  by  Mr.  William  Williams,  associate  counsel  for  the  Tnited 
.States  during  the  liehrinj;  St‘a  arbitration  with  Treat  Britain,  the 
proceediiifjs  of  which  were  conducted  in  Paris.  Thus  bepm  Doctor 
(’espedes’  active  association  with  Americans,  which  has  continued 
throufjh  the  years  with  ever-increasiiif;  cordiality. 

After  severinj;  his  connection  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Paris, 
Doctor  ('espeiles  returned  to  ('uba,  where  he  took  part  in  the  war  of 
l.S!)'),  receivinf?  the  ilistinguished  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  followinjj 
days  of  reconstruction.  Doctor  Tespcdes,  as  member  for  the  Province 
of  Oriente,  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
bein*' twice  vice  president  of  that  body.  In  this  position  his  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  and  ardent  jiatriotism  made  his  services  of  the 
{greatest  value. 

In  recof^nition  of  Doctor  ('espedes’  ability.  President  (loinez  offered 
him  the  post  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Tuba  in  Italy,  where  he  remained  four  years,  establishiii}'  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  basis. 
As  a  member  of  the  <jovernin<;  board  of  the  International  Institute  of 
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A<;riciilture,  representing  both  (’uba  and  Salvador,  he  exerted  his 
iidhienee  to  secure  the  recording  of  world  sugar  statistics  by  the 
institute,  figures  which  have  since  proved  so  valuable. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  Koine  that  Doctor  ('espedes  wrote  the 
biograjdiy  of  (len.  Manuel  de  Quesada,  c<uninander-in-chief  of  the 
('uban  army  of  liberation,  which  is  now  being  published  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Academy  of  History. 

In  1913  Doctor  (’espedes  was  named  minister  to  Argentina,  I’ru- 
guay,  and  Paraguay.  His  stay  in  those  countries  was  brief,  how¬ 
ever,  for  it  was  in  duly,  1914,  as  has  been  said,  that  he  became  ('uba’s 
diplomatic  representative  in  Washington.  In  the  eight  years  since 
that  time  the  ties  uniting  the  United  States  and  (hiba  have  grown  ever 
stronger,  being  drawn  even  more  closely  by  (’uba’s  entrance  into 
the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States, 
('uban  sugar  played  no  small  part  in  war  times,  and  it  was  Doctor 
C'espedes  who  presided  over  the  (’uban  commission  in  charge  of 
selling  the  crops  of  1918  and  1919. 

During  his  residence  in  Washington  Doctor  (’espedes  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  while 
among  other  Pan  American  activities  in  which  he  was  prominent 
were  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  (’ongress,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1915,  and  the  Second  Pan  American  Financial  Congress  in 
the  same  city  in  1920,  at  both  of  which  Doctor  Cesj)edes  was  head  of 
the  ('uban  delegation. 

Both  Doctor  ('espedes  and  the  charming  Senora  de  ('espedes  will 
lie  greatly  missed  in  Washington,  where  they  have  a  host  of  warm 
friends  in  diplomatic,  official,  and  society  circles. 


My  ('OUNKUA  liHACKKXKIlMiK  TaLBOT. 

That  the  Arf^ontinians  hit  lovors  of  sculptuiT  is  evidenced 
by  the  (luulity  and  (luantity  of  pieces  exhibited  in  tlie  streets 
and  in  the  73  parks  of  tlieir  ina<'nilicent  city,  Buenos  Aires. 
Tlie  parks  vary  in  size  from  ‘‘tlie  chip  of  an  old  block”  in  a 
con}>:ested  district,  to  an  expanse  coveriiif'  acres,  called  El  Paseo  de 
la  Kecoleta. 

The  beautiful  Avenida  Alvear,  extendinjj;  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  to  one  of  the  most  fascinatinj;  race  tracks  in  the  world,  is  for 
sculpture-lovinj;  people  a  strand  of  pleasure  pearls. 

The  setting'  of  each  statue  or  monument  has  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered. 

An  odd  corner  in  a  conjjested  district  is  separated  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  surroundinjjs  by  a  hufje  palm,  beneath  which  a  charming 
little  maid  dispenses  pleasure  alike  to  the  esthetic  and  the  thirsty. 

One  of  the  recently  established  pieces  of  contemporaneous  Argen¬ 
tine  sculpture  in  Buenos  Aires  is  a  huge  fountain  by  Lola  Mora,  an 
Argentine  sculptress.  It  is  set  with  the  river  La  Plata  as  a  great 
and  glittering  background,  for  the  river  there  is  27  miles  wide. 

In  the  National  Gallery  of  this  city  are  examples  of  contempora¬ 
neous  native  work  which  run  the  gamut  of  Argentine  responsiveness. 

Gompare  the  living  merriment  of  the  fascinating  hahy  head  by 
Juan  Garlos  Navarro  with  the  heartrending  pathos  of  the  figure 
‘‘My  Sister”  by  Jo.se  Fiorvanti. 

I  predict  for  Fiorvanti  a  place  in  the  world’s  history  of  sculpture. 
His  clarity  of  vision,  his  ability  for  expression,  his  untrammeled 
originality,  make  me  wish  that  space  here  permitted  of  other  repro¬ 
ductions  of  work  by  this  youthful  artist. 

The  contrasts  in  the  same  block  of  marble  in  the  textures  of 
hair,  flesh,  and  background  add  interest  to  the  splendid  head  of 
“Tehuelche”  by  Alberto  Lagos. 

Rogelio  Irutha’s  ‘‘Solicitude”  shows  greater  influence  of  the 
antiipie  than  is  generally  found  in  the  work  of  South  American  artists. 

d'o  omit  descri|)tions  or  reproductions  of  the  various  monuments 
given  by  other  countries,  or  commemorating  events  in  the  world’s 
history,  is  to  leave  unmentioned  many  points  of  real  interest  and 
great  artistic  merit  in  the  sculpture  of  that  magnificently  progressive 
city,  Buenos  Aires. 

>  From  the  American  Magazine  of  Art,  Oeeeinlier,  IU2I. 
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C'ourt4^Ny  of  Thr  Amrrintn  Sfagatint  of  Art 

A  FOr.NTAlN  IN  HTKNOS  AIRES. 
TIi<‘  work  of  llu'  ArKonlino  sculiMrcss,  l..o!a  Mora. 


urtesy  of  The  American  MagaHnt  of  Art, 

“MI  HKUMANA  MAUiA"  BY  JOSE  FIOKVANTI. 
In  the  National  CalhTy  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argiuitina. 


ON  Satunlny,  April  *22,  1022,  tho  ovo  of  his  sixty-thinl  hirth- 
(lay,  the  distinjiuished  (’lulean  diplomat  and  statesman, 
Senor  Kduardo  Suarez  Mnjiea,  died  in  Santiago  »>f  heart 
<lisease.  By  his  death  ('hile  h)ses  an  eminent  pnhlie,  man, 
a  fiifted  diplomat,  and  a  notable  internationalist. 

Senor  Suarez  Mnjiea  was  hij;hly  esteemed  not  only  in  his  own 
eountry,  where  he  had  from  early  youth  played  a  prominent  role  in 
|)uhlie  life,  hut  in  many  foreifjn  eountries  as  well,  with  whieh  his 
career  as  a  diplomat  had  hrou<;ht  him  into  intimate  eonneetion. 

After  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  work  in  the  Instituto 
Nacional  and  the  ('ole"io  de  los  Sajjrados  ('orazones  in  Santiago,  the 
city  of  his  hirth,  Senor  .Suarez  Mujica  entered  the  Law  .School  of  the 
I'niversity  of  ('Idle,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  and  Political  Science.  In  1S75)  he  entered  upon  his  first 
public  odice,  obtaining  through  competitive  e.xamination  a  position 
as  a  minor  odicial  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Thereafter  his 
rise  was  rapi<l,  and  at  the  age  <tf  23  Senor  Suarez  Mujica  received  the 
honor  of  being  made  I’nder  Secretary  of  Foreign  Adairs. 

.Vfter  rendering  efficient  service  in  this  position  for  a  numher  of 
years,  he  returned  in  ISSS  to  private  life.  <levoting  himself  to  his 
|)ersonal  affairs  until  IlKll,  when  he  was  made  Intendente  of  the 
Province  of  .Vtacama.  The  favorable  impression  created  by  his 
conduct  of  that  oflice  led  to  his  election  to  ('ongress  as  deputy  for 
(’(»piapd  and  Vallenar,  which  districts  he  ably  represented  for  the 
three  successive  periods  from  11K)3  to  IdOd.  .Vt  the  cl(»se  of  his  term, 
during  some  months  of  the  presidency  of  Senor  Pedn*  Montt,  he 
held  the  portfolio  »)f  dustice  and  Pid)lic  Instruction,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  founded  the  Library  of  ('hilean  .\nthors,  an  act  honored  by 
a  vote  of  approval  of  the  First  Pan  American  ('ongress. 

.Senor  .Suarez  Mujica  was  next  a|)pointed  Minister  of  ('bile  in 
Mexico  and  ('uha,  being  transferred  two  years  later  to  a  similar  post 
in  the  I’nited  .States.  It  was  in  .\pril,  HH4,  that  Senor  Suarez 
Mujica  and  his  colleagues,  .Senor  Domicio  da  (iama,  .Vmhassador  of 
Brazil,  and  Dr.  Kdmulo  S.  Naon,  Minister  of  .Argentina,  proposed  to 
the  Fnited  .States  (lovernment  on  behalf  of  their  (lovernments 
mediation  between  the  Lnited  States  and  Mexi<’o.  This  offer  having 


*hot<icra|)h  hy  ll»rris*Kwinic. 
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bc(Mi  accept (*il  hv  both  countries,  tl»e  three  diplomats  served  as 
mediators  at  the  famous  meetinj;  held  shortly  thereafter  at  Xiajjara 
Falls.  That  their  };ood  oHices  were  hi»;hly  esteemed  by  the  Tnited 
States  was  manifested  by  the  resolution  of  "ratitude  passed  by 
('oufiress  and  the  "old  medals  presented  to  the  mediators.  When, 
later,  in  lt>14,  ('bile  and  the  United  States  deeided  to  raise  their 
mutual  legations  to  the  rank  of  embassies,  the  honor  of  hein"  the 
first  and)assador  in  ('hilean  diplomatic  history  fell  to  Sehor  Suarez 
Mujiea. 

Many  other  important  positiims  of  international  significance  were 
also  filled  by  Sehor  Suarez  Mujiea.  As  president  of  the  First  Pan 
Ameriean  Scientific  ('oiifjress,  which  met  in  Santiago  in  HM)S;  ehair- 
man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  ('ommittee  in  19(H);  special  envoy 
to  the  Me.xican  eelehrati(»n  of  the  Clrito  de  Dolores  ('entenary  in  1910; 
president  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  ('onjiress  in  1915; 
and  arbitrate*!’  named  by  the  United  States  to  serve  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Uourt  created  by  special  treaty  to  consider  certain  epiestions 
pendin"  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  Sehor  Suarez  Mujiea 
repeatedly  pr(*ved  his  "reat  ability  and  statesmanship.  For  his 
valuable  oflices  in  the  court  just  mentioned  the  Uon^ress  of  the 
United  States  in  1917  ajjain  "ave  him  a  vote  !>f  thanks  ami  conferred 
upon  him  a  "ohi  medal,  presented  throu"h  the  Ameriean  Fmhassy 
in  Santiago. 

Sehor  Suarez  Mujiea’s  membership  in  the  "overnin"  hoard  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  durin"  his  residence  in  Washinjiton  was  marked 
by  an  ardent  and  effective  iiiterest  in  its  affairs,  consistent  with  his 
broad  international  e.xperience.  His  death  deprives  not  only  ('bile 
hut  Pan  America  as  a  whole  of  a  hi"hly  endowed  statesman  and 
friend. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
MARKET  FOR  CHILEAN 

FRITITf^' 


By  S.  Kkid  'Fiiompson, 
i'nitai  Statfs  Vice  Comul,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

COXSIDKRABLE  interest  in  the  exportation  of  (’hilean  fruit 
to  the  United  States  has  been  manifested  sinee  the  grati¬ 
fying  sueeess  obtained  with  the  fruit  shipment  which  arrived 
at  New  York  in  April,  1921.  The  Chilean  Government  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  and  gives  special  facilities  in  freights  on  the 
State  railways  and  the  means  to  insure  prompt  delivery  to  ships.  All 
fruit  intended  for  export  is  inspected  by  a  Government  agricultural 
expert  to  insure  the  proper  standard  of  quality.  The  director  of 
the  Government  Bureau  of  .Vgricidture,  Francisco  Rojas  Iluneeus, 
recently  made  a  report  on  the  market  for  ('hilean  fruit  in  the  United 
States  and  the  success  achieved  by  the  first  trial  shipment.  The 
residts  obtained  may  he  taken  as  a  standard  of  what  may  he  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  line  when  the  fruit  arrives  in  good  condition. 

The  shipment  in  (piestion,  which  left  Valparaiso,  March  29,  1921, 
and  arrived  in  New  York  21  days  later,  consisted  of  1  crate  of  plums, 
17  crates  of  apples,  101  crates  of  muskmelons  (2  melons  each),  390 
boxes  of  grapes  (10  kilograms  each),  107  crates  of  peaches  (24  to  2S 
peaches  each),  and  2.1  crates  of  tomatoes.  The  following  figures  show 
the  estimated  cost  of  placing  each  class  of  fruit  in  New  York,  includ¬ 
ing  value  of  the  fruit,  boxes,  packing,  rail  and  ocean  freight,  etc.,  as 
compared  with  the  average  prices  actually  obtained  in  New  York. 
Uhilean  paper  currency  is  reduced  to  United  States  currency  at  the 
rate  of  9.10  pesos  to  the  dollar.  On  account  of  the  haste  with  which 
the  shipment  had  to  he  prepared,  necessitating  labor  on  holidays,  the 
cost  of  several  items  was  higher  in  this  case  than  it  would  he  when  the 
industry  is  more  highly  organized. 


1 

Cost  in 
Chilean 
paper 
pesos. 

Cost  in 
I'nited 
.'States 
currenov 
at  9.10‘ 

Sale  price 
in  New 
York, 
United 
States 
currency. 

21. 9.i 

$2. 74 

11. 76 

21. 9.) 

2.41 

i  5.70 

m  9.5 

:i.4(i 

1 

>  Report  dated  Apr.  21, 1922. 
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The  apples  and  tomatoes  were  auctioned  at  SI. 80  and  SI  a  box, 
respectively,  as  the  market  was  already  supplied  with  national 
products.  A  jjood  profit  was  realized  on  the  grapes,  peaches,  and 
melons,  and  undoubtedly  good  results  could  also  he  obtained  with 
cherries,  alligator  pears,  and  berries. 

As  the  months  of  greatest  fruit  production  in  Chile  are  just  the 
opposite  of  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  (’hilean  fruit  can  be 
placed  in  the  United  States  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  at  which  time  the  demand  can  not  be  filled  by 
production  in  the  United  States. 

In  December,  1921,  shipments  of  fruit  were  renewed  and  have  con- 
tinueil  up  to  the  present  with  varying  results.  One  shipment  resulted 
in  almost  total  loss,  due,  apparently,  to  careless  packing.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  handling  the  fruit.  It  must  be  transported  from 
farm  to  railway,  railway  to  lighter  at  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  and  from 
lighter  to  ship.  During  this  entire  transportation  period  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  fruit  well  ventilated  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Facilities  for  refrigerated  cargo  to  New  York  are 
offered  by  two  steamship  companies,  but  greater  surety  of  the  arrival 
of  the  fruit  in  good  condition  must  be  offered  before  the  trade  can 
expand  very  much.  The  ships  in  service  are  not  well  adapted  to  the 
fruit-carrying  trade. 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  ON  THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRY  IN  CHILE. 


The  following  statistics,  which  are  the  latest  available,  show  the 
production  of  the  principal  varieties  of  ('hilean  fruits  in  1920: 

kuksm  krcit. 


D'Hions. 

Oraiu’f's. 

Apples.  1 

i 

(Jra|K»s. 

Allii'alnr  i 
|)oars. 

Sumlur. 

.ViJwfKr. 

.Vwmftrr. 

1  Kihigrtim*. 

S  umber. 

1  I'i,4l2,lllN) 

II,  OS.  null 

27,iM,nno 

1 

INM) 

DKIEO  KKCIT. 

in  kilograms. | 


Cherries. 

IMiinis. 

IVachus.  Fijis. 

Pears. 

Raisins. 

Oninecs. 

j  m,:m 

IINI,  2(1(1 

I.Kn7,s(K»  !,7»2,70(» 

1  940. ‘MID 

! 

5H7,fiOO 

2ftl,  400 

According  to  the  official  figures  for  the  year  1919  there  were  in 
Uhile  the  following  fruit  trees: 

Numlter  of  trees. 


Olives.  . 
Peaehes . 
Pears. . . 
P'iRs .  .  . 
('berries 
Plums.  . 
( Irantres . 
l/omons. 
Ajtples. 


113,402 
1,157,  .571 
251,  .5:10 
11 3,  .524 
217,683 
187, 946 
226,  376 
98,421 
671,408 
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The  following  statistics  show  tlie  acreage  planted  in  vineyards  and 
the  production  of  wine  in  ('Idle  during  the  years  1913-1920,  inclusive: 


Vine¬ 

yards. 

Wine 

produced. 

I9i;i . 1 

Acres. 

lol,9.>4 

Gallons. 
44,467,'23;i 
,5.5, 4.50, 6.51 
61,516,973 
;i0, 2.55, 49:1 
46,476,116 

1  41,092,6.50 

1  32,691,973 

31,249,469 

1914 . 

162;  S99 
17.5,996 
141,667 
1,57,766 
220.  .562 

1915  . ' 

1916 . 

1917 . 

191K . 

1919 . 

164,  N6.'i 

19-^0 . 

162, 602 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADE. 

Kxports  of  fresh  fruit  have  formerly  been  confined  to  neighboring 
countries,  especially  Argentina  and  Peru.  Large  shipments  of  dried 
pitted  peaches  are  made  to  Argentina,  which  took  381,411  kilograms 
in  1920.  In  the  same  year  2(),47()  kilograms  of  this  product  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  following  figures  show  the  quan¬ 
tities  and  values  in  United  States  currency  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits 
exported  from  ('bile  to  various  countries  in  1919  and  1920: 

FRESH  FRCIT. 


Destination. 

1919  i  1920 

1  Quantity.  | 

Value.  1  Quantity. 

Value. 

$66. 245 
7 

2, 255 
436 

Kilograms.  \ 
1.56,0.59 
16 
4,160 

Kilograms. 
$16,476  ;40n,972 

7  16 

;i.50  i;i.  715 

.  9.000 

Total . 

160,217 

16,  .6:1.5  :121,70.5 

66,915 

DRIED  KRllT. 


lUItt  i  19211 

Dost  iiial  ion.  -|  — 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 


Kilogramn.  Kilograms. 

ArKeiitiiia . i  240,  S34  $94,S47  47,336  11.3,097 

Bolivia . I  45,516  .5,049  39,7S7  7,030 

United  States .  31,440  1.5,301  24,465  S,242 

Peru .  36,  ,536  7,971  66,330  :  23,215 

Uruguay .  29,195  10,  .597  :  6,6.55  2,440 

All  Others .  10,609  1,763  '  3,619  1  1.134 
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RAISINS. 


Dosliiiiilion. 


Arcoiiliiia . 

Roll  via . 

Kcuador . 

I'liited  States 

Pom . 

•Ml  others . 

Total... 

The  {jreat  increase  in  tlie  e.xpnrtation  of  raisins  to  the  United 
States  in  1920  is  worthy  of  note. 

Duriii"  the  year  1921,  32,051  boxes  of  fresh  fruit  were  deelared  at 
the  consulate  "eneral  for  export  to  the  United  States,  together  with 
43  eases  of  canned  fruit  and  10 1,1  OS  pounds  of  drieil  cherries.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  1922  the  following  exports  of  fruit  to  the 
United  States  were  declared;  22.5,070  pounds  of  dried  cherries,  301 
cases  of  canned  fruit,  1,072  ca.ses  of  dried  fruit,  and  21,00.5  boxes  of 
fresh  fruit. 

Although  ('bile  produces  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit,  there  is  some 
importation,  chiefly  of  fancy  grades  of  dried  and  canned  fruit.  Some 
experimental  importations  of  Florida  grapefruit  have  been  made, 
resulting  in  a  ready  sale  of  the  fruit.  Small  importations  of  fresh 
fruit  are  made  from  Argentina.  In  1920,  S7,743  kilograms  of  fresh 
fruit.  4S.3S0  kilograms  of  dried  fruit,  2S,097  kilograms  of  raisins,  and 
31, (>.59  kilograms  of  canned  fruit  were  imported  into  ('bile.  The 
present  high  import  duties  on  fruit  and  the  high  exchange  rate  for 
the  American  dollar  are  factors  that  have  reduced  importation  to  a 
minimum. 

While  the  present  exchange  rate  operates  against  the  purchase  of 
goods  in  the  United  States,  it  is  very  favorable  for  the  purchase  of 
produce  in  ('bile.  The  dollar  is  at  present  worth  approximately  9 
Uhilean  paper  pesos,  as  compared  with  the  normal  rate  of  about  .5 
pesos.  There  are  many,  however,  that  believe  another  year  will  see 
Uhilean  exchange  at  or  near  the  normal  rate. 


I»l*.l 

l!)20 

Uimiitily. 

Value. 

Uuautity.  j 

Value. 

Kilngram*.  ' 

10.070 

h'ilogramf.  \ 
7,A44 

»2.2;i4 

1.5,  OHS 

4S,6:i7  1 

14,03.5 

1  fil,9W) 

14, 4:<o 

.Ti.  i;<i  1 

s,.573 

ir.,fi44 

3.94H 

649,000  ’ 

172,794 

120,1.57 

27,9HH 

4S,  1.59  ! 

12,794 

72.052 

17,561 

1,591 

1,'20K 

otui 

1  85,  (K; 

7.HH.062 

211,6;4S 

Pliotocrmph  by  C.  B.  Wftite. 


rLAYOHOrND  PKESENTED  HY  THE  AMERICAN  ('OKONY  AS  A  CENTENNIAI-  OIFT  TO  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

This  constitiitr.s  the  introduction  into  Mexico  of  a  popular  American  institution.  Since  the  formal  op<‘ninK  of  the  playRrmmd  in  .September,  1921,  about  l.fiun  children 
use  it  daily.  H  Hnaldn,  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  the  .Mexican  capital  has  said  that  nothing  .so  useful  Has  ever  la-en  done  for  the  children  of  that  city  as 
the  establishment  of  this  playground. 


('uurtt>M>’  of  tae  ^SfUMciurJ  Oil 

PHASES  OK  TIIK  (’OTTON  INOrsTUY  OF  MEXICO, 
rppcr;  I’ile  of  cottiHi  swhI  at  an  oil  mill  at  Mexicali. 

Lower:  CotlonfreiKlitersdeslinixl  for  the  Cniled  States  waiting  at  the  international  iHHiiulary  for  clearance  |>a|H'rs. 


Courteay  of  Fray  Moeho,  Buenoii  Ain*a. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  RAFTINO  LOOS. 


Tho  invention  of  an  .ArRontim*  naval  cnRinwr,  Seftor  Don  Francisco  .\ll)a.  This  raft,  which  was  constniclisl  under  the  direction  of  the 
inventor,  in  the  waters  of  the  .\lto  I’aranA,  is  ready  for  floatinR  to  Hiienos  Aires,  a  distance  of  more  than  I, INK)  miles. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 


ARGENTINA. 


M  EAT  TO  Germany. — The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  has 
reeeived  a  eopy  of  the  j)n)pose(l  eonvention  with  a  stoek  eompany 
aeting  for  a  German  syiulieate  whereby  the  Argentine  Government 
promises  to  furnish  annually  at  least  50, 000  head  of  eattle,  00,000 
tons  of  refrigerated  meats,  and  all  thereto  belonging,  f.  o.  h.  port 
of  Buenos  Aires,  the  freight  and  insurance  to  he  paid  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  symlieate.  The  price  of  the  beef  will  he  fixed  in  gold  pesos,  hut 
will  he  paid  in  merchandise  ordered  by  the  Argentine  Government. 
When  the  price  of  the  meat  is  agreed  upon,  the  shipment  will  he  made 
and  the  merchandise  will  he  valued  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day 
on  which  they  are  <lelivered.  In  the  first  shipment  the  Argentine 
Government  will  guarantee  gold  pesos  for  paper  marks  at  the  rate 
of  e.xehange  (pioted  by  the  Banco  Naeional  de  Argentina  on  the  day 
when  the  prices  are  fixed.  The  Argentine  Government  wdll  concede 
with  each  order  of  the  German  Government  a  credit  of  four  months. 
This  eonvention,  if  accepted,  is  to  last  two  years,  with  an  extension 
of  two  years  if  desirable,  and  goes  into  effect  two  weeks  after  its 
acceptance  by  the  Argentine  Government. 

EMBARCAtT<')N-YAcriBA  RAILROAD. — Last  December  the  work  of 
felling  trees  was  commenced  on  this  line,  which  runs  through  rich 
woodland  and  agricultural  regions  yet  to  he  developed  to  the  town 
of  Yacuiba  on  the  Bolivian  frontier.  By  June  14  rails  had  been 
laid  to  a  distance  of  20  kilometers  from  Emharcacidn. 

Pork  raiser.s’  society. — 'I'lie  Association  of  Pork  Raisers  was 
recently  formetl  in  the  building  of  the  Socieihul  Rural  Argentina. 
It  proposes  to  increase  hog  raising  in  the  country,  create  a  bureau  of 
information,  ami  facilitate  trade,  as  well  as  introduce  modern  methods 
in  the  care  of  pigs. 

Roads  congress. — The  First  Good  Roads  Congress  was  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  over  the  national  holiday,  closing  on  May  27.  Among 
the  important  recommendations  passed  were  those  favoring  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  office  of  road  mapping,  which  should  also  cover  rural 
statistics,  this  office  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads  ami 
Bridges,  under  which  the  plans  for  the  national  system  of  roads 
shouhl  be  made  and  the  provinces  invited  to  lay  out  their  local  road 
systems  to  connect  with  the  national  highway  system;  and  the 
opening  of  a  laboratory  to  test  road-surfacing  material,  to  build  roads 
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in  various  provincos  and  territories,  and  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
roa<ls  suitable  for  various  parts  of  the  country. 

On  May  2o,  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  anniversary  of  Argentine 
independence,  the  First  Go»kI  Hoads  (’ongress  furnished  a  parade 
of  early  types  of  wheeled  vehicles.  The  procession  was  led  hy  an 
automobile  hearing  the  emblem  of  the  Argentine  Touring  Club  and 
followed  by  all  sorts  of  (piaint  vehicles  which  brought  memories  of 
(‘olonial  days.  Ox  carts,  diligences,  a  sedan  chair,  low  carts,  and 
many  varieties  of  stratige  vehicles  for  special  uses  or  relics  of  some 
past  historical  periixl  were  seen.  The  secoiul  part  of  the  procession 
consisted  of  automobiles. 

ItK.AZIL. 

Production  ix  Minas  Geraes. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
according  to  recently  completed  state  statistics,  announces  that  in 
Minas  Geraes  there  are  0,150  factories  devoted  to  various  products 
and  industries  in  the  following  numbers:  Textile,  01 ;  tobacco,  94;  but¬ 
ter,  793;  cheese,  425;  lard  and  bacon,  18;  breweries,  49;  meat,  37; 
Hour,  101;  food  products,  04;  china,  45;  tanning,  100;  sugar  refin¬ 
eries,  1,000;  saw  mills,  225;  wineries,  157;  iron  and  other  metal  plants, 
131 ;  saddleries.  111;  matches,  37;  soap,  37;  paint,  15;  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts,  8;  other  manufactures,  2,042. 

The  Brazilian  Fil.m. — A  man  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  moving-picture  world  is  the  founder  and  organizer  of  a 
new  company,  in  Hio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  to  he  known  as  the  “  Bra¬ 
zilian  Film,”  a  suitable  name,  as  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the 
company  is  to  give  publicity  to  Brazilian  activities.  The  company 
is  now  prepared  for  every  kind  of  work,  and  intends  to  take  moving 
pictures  of  all  classes,  using  mostly  Brazilian  talent  and  Brazilian 
subjects.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  company  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  and  wonderful  light  conditions  which  Brazil  presents. 

Packet  privileges. — Through  a  circular  issued  to  the  inspectors 
of  customhouses  and  collection  agencies  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister 
of  War  has  stated  that  packet  privileges  have  been  granted  to  the 
steamers  belonging  to  the  firm  of  S.  O.  Stray  &  Co.,  running  between 
the  ports  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

The  valorization  of  coffee. — In  order  to  carry  into  effect 
the  operation  of  the  valorization  of  coffee,  the  Government  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  ((uantity  of  bags  of  this  product,  which  are  deposited 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Victoria,  and,  in  smaller  quantities,  in 
foreign  countries.  It  has  been  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
delegates  indicated  by  the  Brazilian  Government  and  by  the  hankers 
who  undertook  the  loan  of  9,000,000  pounds  sterling,  these  delegates 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  work  of  guiding  and  superintending  the  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  the  said  operation,  and  of  employing  appro¬ 
priate  measures  for  the  defense  of  Brazilian  coffee. 
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The  Government  has  selected  for  its  delegate  on  the  committee 
Senhor  Custodio  Jose  Coelho  de  Almeida,  director  of  the  exchange 
division  of  the  Banco  do  Brasil,  while  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons, 
Baring  Brothers  &  Go.  (Ltd.),  J.  Henry  Schroeder  &  Go.,  and  the 
Brazilian  Warrant  Go.  have  indicated,  respectively,  Mr.  Lionel 
Rothschild,  Lord  Revelstoke,  Baron  Shroeder,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Green.  The  delegate  of  the  Brazilian  Treasury  in  London  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  committee  for  the  time  being. 

CHILE. 

Foreign  trade. — In  his  message  read  before  Gongress  on  June  1, 
the  President  stated  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Ghile  for  1921  was  825,- 
055,1)43  gold  pesos  of  18d.  Of  this  sum,  381, 302, 500  pesos  corre¬ 
sponded  to  imports  and  443,753,137  pesos  to  exports.  The  former 
.showed  a  decrease  of  73,770,428  pesos  and  the  latter  of  342,708,108 
pesos  from  the  figures  for  1920. 

Fruit  commission. — As  a  result  of  the  great  interest  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  now  manifest  in  the  Republic  the  Government  has  named  a 
commission  to  spend  three  months  in  the  United  States  studying 
the  methods  employed  in  the  fruit  industry  which  might  be  applicable 
for  use  in  Ghile.  The  members  are:  Sehor  Francisco  Rojas  Huneeus, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Service;  Sehor  Tiburcio  Bisquert,  professor 
of  arboriculture  in  the  Agricultural  Institute;  and  Sehor  Vicente 
Valdivia,  director  of  the  ()em)logical  Institute. 


National  exposition. — A  large  national  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  exposition  is  to  be  held  in  Medellin,  the  capital  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antioquia,  in  the  first  part  of  1923  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  for  Public  Improvements,  the  Association  of  Agricultur¬ 
ists,  and  the  Hospital  of  San  Vicente  de  Paul. 

hL\E.Mi*Tiox  FROM  OIL  TAXES. — Resolution  No.  23  of  May  22, 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  notifies  the  municipal  and 
departmental  authorities  that  in  accordance  with  article  35  of  Law 
120  of  1919,  petroleum  and  other  products  of  the  hydrocarbon  de¬ 
posits  are  exempt  from  all  kinds  of  municipal  ami  departmental  tax, 
whether  direct  or  indirect.  This  enables  producers  to  ship  their  oil 
and  related  products  to  any  part  of  the  country  for  sale  without 
municipal  or  departmental  taxes. 

New  electric  plant. — Successful  tests  have  been  made  of  the 
new  electric  power  plant  in  Bogota,  set  up  on  the  Neusa  River  to 
amplify  the  electric  light  and  power  service  of  Bogota,  and  to  provide 
for  the  towns  of  Nemocon,  Ghfa  and  Gajica.  The  new  plant  is  ad¬ 
vantageously  located  on  the  river  where  the  falls  also  supply  sufficient 
power  for  running  irrigation  pumps. 
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Railroads. — Information  from  Colomliia  states  that  work  has 
l>een  resumed  on  the  Ferrocarril  del  Norte  in  the  direction  of  Tunja 
and  ('hi(|uin(iuira,  a  monthly  sum  for  the  work  appropriated,  and 
the  employ  ment  of  500  workmen  authorized  to  lay  the  track  and  com¬ 
plete  other  work. 

The  recent  railroad  building  in  the  country  totals  92  kilometers, 
distributed  among  the  following  lines;  Tolima-Huila-Caqueta;  Am- 
halema-Ihague;  Pacilico;  Caldas;  and  the  Cartago  branch. 

('artaoexa  water  works. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Cartagena 
has  signed  a  contract  with  an  American  engineer  to  survey  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  city  to  find  a  convenient  place  near  by  for  the  location 
of  a  reservoir  large  enough  to  supply  the  city  with  4, ()()(),()()()  gallons 
of  water  daily. 

CUBA. 


Fair  ix  Saxtiaoo  de  Cuba. — A  fair  will  he  held  in  Santiago  de 
('uha  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asociacion  de  la  Prensa  de  Oriente  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  products  of  national  and  foreign  industry 
and  commerce.  This  fair  will  he  open  from  October  10  to  20,  1922, 

Vacctxe  for  cattle. — In  order  to  prevent  certain  diseases  from 
spreading  among  cattle,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
orders  to  reopen  the  laboratory  of  epizootic  diseases,  connected  with 
the  veterinary  section,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  distributing 
preventive  serums  gratuitously  among  the  agriculturists  and  cattle 
raisers  in  the  Republic. 

Roads. — The  roads  constructed  in  the  island  total  a  length  of 
2,375  kilometers,  not  including  the  75  kilometers  of  roads  in  the  Isle 
of  Pines.  According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  acting  com¬ 
mercial  attache  in  Ilahana  the  Government  will,  when  its  resources 
permit,  commence  the  construction  of  granite  block  pavement  to 
support  the  heavy  tradic. 

IKIMIXICAX  REIH'BLIC. 

Water  suffly. — The  commune  of  Barahona  will  expend  the  sum 
of  S5,()0(),  the  price  of  a  piece  of  public  land  sold  to  the  Barahona 
C\).,  in  the  construction  of  a  water  system. 

Sugar  crof. — The  Santa  Fe  sugar  central  at  San  Pedro  de  Macoris 
finished  this  season’s  grinding  early  in  May,  producing  approximately 
115,000  sacks  of  sugar  of  320  lbs.  each. 

Blooded  sire. — The  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Haina  has 
acquired  a  thoroughbred  American  saddle  horse  for  breeding  purposes. 
Ilis  services  are  offered  free  of  charge. 

Profosed  road. — The  citizens  of  Puerto  Plata  are  working  eagerly 
for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  that  city  to  Santiago,  to  join  the 
Duarte  Highway  recently  opened.  The  women  have  formed  a  com- 
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mitteo  to  collect  small  amounts  of  money  monthly,  and  successfully 
held  an  entertainment  which  brought  in  more  than  $1,000. 

Public  works. — See  page  294. 

ECUADOR. 

(\vcAO. — The  cacao  received  in  Guayacpiil  in  the  month  of  May  of 
the  past  five  years  is  as  follows:  1918,  119,450  metric  quintals;  1919, 
70,445  (piintals;  1920,  107,378  quintals;  1921,  94,000  quintals;  1922, 
122, .508  metric  (juintals. 

The  shipments  for  the  month  of  May  during  the  past  five  years  are: 
1918,  2,837,098  kilos;  1919,  3, .301,822  kilos;  1920,  5,9.54,431  kilos; 
1921,  .5,001,823  kilos;  1922,  5,702,247  kilos. 

May  exports,  Guayaquil. — The  total  exports  for  the  month  of 
May  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil  amounted  to  107,878  bales, 
weighing  7, .567, 141  kilos.  The  articles  were:  Lizard  oil,  starch,  rice, 
cacao,  coffee,  wooden  canoes,  cut  sugar  cane,  cocoa  shells,  mangrove 
shells,  chocolate,  tinctorial  reeds  (coadf/ra/q/o),  cowhides,  fresh  fruits 
(oranges,  apples,  and  pineapples),  unspecified  fruits,  vegetables, 
printed  hooks,  butter,  mocora  palm  fiber,  tocjuilla  grass,  potatoes, 
bananas,  cheese,  cotton  seed,  Panama  hats,  shoe  soles,  shelled  tagua 
nuts,  coco  matting,  mineral  earth,  nationalized  merchandise. 


GUATEMALA. 

Kleutru'  .street  railway.  The  Guatemalteco  publishes  notice 
of  the  approval  of  a  contract  with  a  .$2, ()()(), ()()()  company  to  operate  an 
electric  street  railway  of  not  less  than  9  miles  in  San  Jose.  The  com¬ 
pany  may  extend  its  lines  beyond  the  city  limits  to  the  Departments 
of  Sacatepecjuez  and  ('himaltenango.  The  company  engages  to 
build  a  regulation  gauge  steel  rail  line  and  to  have  the  city  belt  line 
constructed  and  in  service  within  10  months  after  the  approval  of 
the  plans  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion.  The  Sacatepequez  and 
('himaltenango  extensions  are  to  he  ready  within  2  years.  The 
overhead  trolley  system  is  prohibited. 

Flour  mills.- -The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  production  of  flour,  has  acquired  two  “Wolf”  mills  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  10  (juintals  of  flour.  The  ministry  is  to  rent  these  mills 
to  nationals  and  it  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  avoid  importing  flour, 
and  to  give  work  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 

Duty-free  corn. — The  import  tax  on  corn  was  removed  in  June 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

ILUTI. 

Telephones. — Automatic  telephone  service  has  been  installed  in 
Port-au-Prince. 
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Road  surveys. — Having  finished  surveying  the  route  for  the 
road  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Jacmel,  the  engineers  left  for  Las 
Cahobas  to  survey  the  road  from  that  town  to  Belladere. 

Public  works.  -  The  town  of  Miragoane  has  recently  paved  some 
of  its  streets,  laid  new  sidewalks,  and  put  in  a  fountain,  assuring  a 
constant  water  supply. 

MEXICO. 

Oil  production. — The  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Labor  has  issued  figures  showing  that  the  oil  produced  in  the  first 
(juarter  of  1922  by  Mexican  wells  amounted  to  56,173,346.08  barrels, 
of  which  the  Panuco  fields  produced  11,114,819.98  barrels,  Tuxpan 
fields,  45,055,792.27  barrels,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and 
Tabasco,  2,733.83  barrels. 

Ford  automobile  factory.-  The  Mexican  representatives  of 
the  Ford  Motor  (\).  have  been  conducting  official  and  business 
negotiations  for  operating  a  Ford  factory  for  assembling  cars  in 
Saltillo,  Coahuila.  The  governor  of  that  State  is  said  to  have  offered 
a  free  factory  site  and  exemption  from  taxes  for  15  years  to  the 
Ford  Co. 

Exeroy  and  speed  amplifier. — Sehor  Don  Andres  C.  Contreras, 
of  Queretaro,  it  is  reported,  has  lately  invented  machinery  for  in¬ 
definitely  multiplying  power  and  speed.  The  inventions  are  named 
“Fuerza”  (Force)  and  “  Rayo  Andres”  (Andrfe  Ray).  The  “Fuer- 
za”  machine  gives  a  triple  increase  of  the  original  force,  and  acts  on 
the  principle  by  which  the  second  invention,  “  Rayo  Andres,” 
increases  indefinitely  and  continuously  the  original  energy.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  in  C^uer^taro  have  shown  such  satisfactory  results  that 
the  Department  of  Promotion  has  re<|uesttHl  information  concerning 
these  inventions. 

NICARAGUA. 

Timber -CUTTING  contract. — The  Government  has  granted  a  con¬ 
tract  whereby  the  concessionary  is  to  have  the  right  to  cut  timber 
in  uncultivated  State  lands  in  the  Departments  of  Chontales  and 
Bluefields.  The  rights  run  for  5  years.  If  the  concessionary  cuts 
timber  outside  of  the  prescribed  limits  he  is  to  pay  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  1  cordoba  for  each  1,000  feet  of  timber  cut,  in  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  on  exported  wood  in  accordance  with  the  forestry  law 
and  customs  regulations.  The  concessionary  is  permitted  to  open 
roads,  bridges,  storehouses  and  operate  vessels.  He  will  pay  a 
guarantee  of  10,000  cordobas. 

Electric  light  company. — The  city  of  El  Ocotal  is  to  have  an 
electric  plant  for  house  and  street  lighting.  The  installations  in 
private  dwellings  will  he  made  free  of  charge  excluding  globes, 
lamps,  or  other  equipment  aside  from  the  wiring  and  fixtures. 
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Leon-Poxeloya  road. — This  road  is  being  improved  and  the 
route  shortened.  When  tlie  road  is  eompleted  it  will  probably  he 
possible  to  make  the  trip  by  automobile  in  35  minutes.  An  excel¬ 
lent  quality  of  stone  for  surfacing  was  found  near  the  road. 


PANAMA. 

Hoad  repairs.  The  repairs  needed  on  the  Calidonia  Road  were 
made  by  the  Rotarians  of  Panama,  who  themselves  went  to  work  on 
the  road.  This  public-spirited  community  service  met  with  great 
response  from  the  other  citizens,  some  of  whom  offered  material 
and  others  transportation,  while  the  mayor  furnished  the  tools. 
The  rector  of  the  National  College  offered  the  cooperation  of  the 
class  of  1923  in  the  work. 

Fortnightly  fruit  stea.mers. — The  Calamnres  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  sailed  from  ('olon,  July  2,  on  her  first  trip  of  the  fortnightly 
service  between  Colon,  Ilahana,  and  New  York. 


paraiiuay. 

Cotton  crop.  -  The  cotton  crop  in  Paraguay  this  year,  saj's  the 
Review  of  the  River  Plate,  is  estimated  at  1,()()0,00()  kilos.  The 
seed  imported  from  the  United  States  is  producing  a  yield  of  nearly 
2, ()()()  kilos  of  cotton  per  hectare,  against  about  1,300  kilos  from  the 
native  seed. 

PERU. 

Steel  construction  for  Oroya  smelter. — The  West  Coast 
Leader  says  in  its  issue  of  May  10: 

The  American  Brid);e  ('o.  on  .\pril  22  paid  off  the  last,  man  who  had  put  the  last 
swah  of  re<l  paint  on  the  15, (MM)  tons  of  structural  steel  hroupht  from  their  manufact»tr- 
ing  plants  in  the  States  through  the  Panama  C'anal  to  ('allao,  thence  up  the  highest 
standard  gauge  railway  in  the  world  over  an  elevation  of  15,6t;5  feet,  down  to  Oroya 
on  the  eastern  side,  at  an  elevation  of  12,178  feet,  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
$10,(MM),000  smelter  of  the  (,'erro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corporation.  *  *  *  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  140  expert  structural  steel  workers  were  brought  from  the  States 
to  Oroya,  the  maximum  number  on  the  pay  roll  at  any  one  time  being  90.  *  *  * 
Over  the  entire  period  1,000  native  workmen  were  employed,  the  maximum  on  the 
pay  roll  at  any  one  time  being  200.  Many  of  the  natives  displayed  remarkable 
adaptability  in  learning  the  somewhat  difficult  trade  of  the  steel  worker,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  work,  gangs  under  native  l)osses  were  working  practically  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  .\merican  gangs.  *  *  * 

The  Bridge  company  brought  to  Peru  alwut  240  tons  of  machinery  and  construction 
equipment.  *  *  *  This  was  recently  shipped  back  to  the  States. 

Road  construction. — The  chief  of  the  commission  in  charge  of 
road  construction  in  the  province  of  Huancayo  reports  that  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year  3,000  men  were  working  on  the  roads  under 
the  road  conscription  law;  that  58  kilometers  of  roads  were  repaired 
and  constructed  and  10  bridges  built— certainly  an  excellent  record. 
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Another  road  is  under  construction  from  Pampas,  in  the  province 
of  Tayacaja,  to  lluancayo,  following  the  track  of  the  old  Inca  road. 
This,  too,  says  El  Tiempo,  of  Lima,  is  proving  the  usefulness  of  the 
road  conscription  law,  which  rc([uires  from  Peruvians  and  foreigners 
alike  six  days’  work  per  year  on  the  roads  from  men  between  18  and 
21  years  of  age,  12  days  from  those  between  21  and  50,  and  6  days 
from  those  between  50  and  60,  or  the  equivalent  in  money. 

SALVADOR. 

Bridcje. — The  first  locomotive  crossed  the  iron  railroad  bridge 
over  the  I^empa  Kiver  on  May  15. 

Coffee  yield. — In  the  Department  of  Santa  Ana  a  manzana  of 
land  (1.72  acres)  without  cultivation  yields  about  35  quintals  of  fresh 
coffee  berries.  Proper  weeding,  pruning,  and  fertilizing  will  bring 
this  3’ield  on  good  land  up  to  75  quintals,  and  on  the  best  land  with 
the  most  approved  methods  of  cultivation  the  jdeld  is  100  quintals  of 
fresh  coffee  berries  per  manzana.  There,  are  certain  strips  of  laml 
which  3’ield  as  high  as  200  ((uintals  of  freshlv  gathered  coffee  per 
manzana. 

URUGUAY. 

Imtortant  commis.sions. — The  Minister  of  Industries  has  created 
two  commissions  to  foster  and  promote  agricultural  interest.  The 
first,  the  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Production,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  members  representing  the  agricultural  societies,  hanks,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Clovernment,  while  the  second,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  Government  and  the  organizations 
interested,  is  to  stiuU’  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  the  sale  of  Uru¬ 
guayan  fruit. 

Exhibition  of  fat  cattle. — The  Ilural  Association  show  in 
Ma3'  offered  a  noveltv  in  that  of  the  34  lots  of  15  head  each  of  fat 
cattle,  which  were  on  exhibition,  onl3’  4  were  Herefords,  the  rest 
being  Shorthorns.  Usuall3’’  the  former  have  been  greatly  in  the 
majorit3’.  The  qualitv  of  the  stock  shown  was  considered  to  he  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  in  any  previous  exhibition. 

Extinction  of  the  tick. — The  commission  in  charge  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  regulations  for  the  campaign  against  the  cattle  tick  has 
approved  new  plans  for  official  cattle  dips. 

International  bridge. — In  July  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the 
international  railway  bridge  over  the  Yaguaron  River  between 
Uruguay  and  Brazil.  The  railroad  which  it  is  planned  to  construct 
will  unite  the  two  countries  even  more  closely  in  the  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  commercial  intercourse. 
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VENEZl'ELA. 


Rich  oil  fields  of  Zulia. — Duriu"  the  first  five  months  of 
1922,  205  steamers  sailed  from  Zulia  carrying  cargoes  of  oil  intended 
exclusively  for  exportation.  In  January  there  were  45  sailings;  in 
February,  44;  in  March,  43;  in  April,  34;  and  in  May,  39.  The  oil 
exported  on  those  ships  amounted  to  103,000  tons,  or  618,000  barrels. 
The  average  monthly  sailing  of  oil  ships  in  1921  was  29,  while  the 
average  for  1922  has  been  41  steamers  a  month,  which  shows  the 
increase  in  oil  tonnage  to  he  expected  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^'* 
AFFAIRS 


CHILE. 

Nation.vl  debt. — The  foreign  debt,  which  on  December  31,  1920, 
amounted  to  £28,3.50,732,  was  during  1921  decreased  £1,107,600 
by  amortization  and  increastnl  through  new  loans  $15,682,678, 
without  considering  the  railway  loan  whieh  affects  only  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  responsibifity  of  the  State. 

The  internal  gold  debt  was,  on  December  31,  1921,  reduced  to 
4,862,000  pesos,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  150,000,000 
pesos  of  paper  money,  amounts  to  1.54,862,000  pesos. 

The  internal  debt  in  notes,  which  on  December  31,  1920  amounted 
to  95,149,690  pesos,  decreased  through  amortization  during  1921  by 
10,212,818.25  pesos,  and  increased  through  the  issue  of  Treasury 
lionds  by  124,602,000  pesos  and  through  new  redemptions  of  censoft 
by  .506,934.04  pesos,  the  balance  on  December  31,  1921,  being  210,- 
04.5, .806.21  pesos. 

The  gold  guaranties  of  the  State,  which  showed  a  balance  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1920,  of  92,.520,.587.93  pesos,  decreased  4,.389,999.98  pesos 
by  amortization  and  increased  .$28,317,321.64  by  the  loans  contracted 
for  the  State  Railways. 

State  guaranties  in  notes  for  public  works  and  municipal  loans 
amounted  on  December  31,  1921,  to  24, 1.59, .500  pesos. 

On  the  same  <late  conversion  funds  amounted  to  a  total  of  114,- 
721,780.20  pesos  in  national  gold,  ileposited  as  follows:  Bank  of 
England,  21  ,.502,780.66  pesos;  Casa  de  Moneda,  93,2 18, 999. .54 
pesos.  {Presideiifx  Mesaaffe,  June  /,  1022.) 

:i(>:i2— 22— Bull.  3 - 6 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Keyence  and  expenditure. — According  to  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage,  read  before  Coiifiress  May  1,  1922,  the  revenues  for  1921 
amounted  to  17,K<SO,471  eolon(*s,  of  whieli  7,130,298  colones  were 
collected  hy  the  customs.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  in¬ 
cluded  4,489,162  colones  for  the  national  debt  (interest  and  com¬ 
missions).  Amortization  of  the  French  loan  amounted  to  56.5,000 
francs,  and  of  the  British  loan  to  36,000  pounds  sterling.  Exports 
am(>unted  to  SI  1,886,953.02  American  currency,  and  imports  to 
S9, 180,098  American  currency. 

Unification  of  paper  currexcv. — See  page  298. 

CUBA. 

Bi’dc.et. — Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  collection  of 
revenue  calculated  at  855,638,800  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1922-23. 
This  sum  is  divided  as  follows:  Customs  revenue,  including  the  sum 
apportioned  to  the  fixed  budget,  $29,000,000;  port  and  port  improve¬ 
ment  taxes,  $1,200,000;  consular  fees,  $1,600,000;  communications 
revenue,  $2,000,000;  land  tax,  $14,038,800;  national  lottery,  $4,000,- 
(M)0;  special  revenue  of  the  Ijoan  including  the  amounts  for  the  fixed 
budget,  $3,800,000.  Of  this  revenue,  $40,573,409.43  is  to  he  applied 
to  the  expense  items  of  the  budget  for  1922-23  as  follows;  Presidency 
of  the  Republic,  $182,385;  Department  of  State,  $1  ,.340,709.47; 
Department  of  Justice,  $253,665;  Department  of  Government, 
$6, 798,0.52. .50;  Department  of  Treasury  and  related  bureaus,  $3,569,- 
918.90;  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  $8,424,- 
851. .54;  Department  of  Public  Works,  $3,713,518;  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Charity,  $4,749,.508.0.5;  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  $783,973;  Department  of  War  and  Navy, 
$9,516,024.75;  and  special  fund  for  veterans  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  April  12,  1922,  $1,240,803.22.  From  the  same  revenue 
$14,278,692.68  is  to  be  paid  on  the  interest  and  amortization  of  the 
foreign  and  internal  debts,  and  for  the  support  of  the  legislative  and 
the  judicial  branches  of  the  Government.  Of  the  balance  of  $786,- 
697.89,  $600,000  is  to  be  a  special  fiiml  for  port  improvement. 

IM)MINTCAN  REin'BI.lC. 

Public  Works. — From  the  proceeds  of  the  1922  loan  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  appropriated  a  sum  not  to  e.xceed  $100,000  a  month  for 
public  works. 

GUATEMALA. 

Budget.  -The  budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1922, 
to  June  30,  1923,  gives  the  following  appropriations  for  the  different 
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branches  of  the  Clovernniont :  (ioverninent  and  »Instice,  3K, 67(5  "old 
pesos  and  67,377,4X0  paper  pesos;  Hacienda  and  Treasury,  93,645 
fjold  pesos  and  19,<S05,467.S4  paper  pesos;  Public  Credit,  235,556.88 
"old  pesos  and  416,478  paper  pesos;  Foreign  Relations,  171,743.27 
gold  pesos  and  2,625,600  paper  pesos;  Promotion,  46,676.08  gold 
pesos  and  33,326,914.84  paper  pesos;  War,  66,978,635  paper  pesos; 
Public  Instruction,  50,806,700  paper  pesos;  Agriculture,  7,860  gold 
pesos  and  2,178,400  paper  pesos,  for  which  departments  the  total  is 
594,154.23  gold  pesos  and  243,515,675.68  paper  pesos.  There  is  also 
an  appropriation  of  1,700,000  pesos,  representing  the  salary  of  depu¬ 
ties  during  the  recess  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  5,000  pesos  a  month 
for  the  directors  of  institutes  and  normal  schools. 

HONDURAS. 

Customs  revenue. — The  revenue  from  the  customs  for  the  first 
(juarter  of  1922,  including  the  5  per  cent  gold  surcharge,  was:  Jan¬ 
uary,  452,524  silver  pesos;  February,  316,743  sih’er  pesos;  and  March, 
344,007  silver  pesos.  The  liquor  revenue  for  the  first  quarter  was; 
January,  211,881  silver  pesos;  February,  161,804  silver  pesos;  and 
March,  146,019  silver  pesos. 

Government  revenues  and  expenditures. — From  August,  1921, 
to  January,  1922,  the  revenues  amounted  to  3,833,470.33  silver  pesos, 
of  which  2,355,540.19  pesos  were  customs  receipts  and  1,039,192.36 
pesos  for  monopolies,  the  other  items  being  stamp  taxes  and  special 
revenues.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  2,981,777.91 
silver  pesos,  of  which  863,929.78  pesos  were  paid  out  for  the  War  and 
Navy  Department,  571,567.89  pesos  for  the  Department  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  423,440.44  pesos  for  Promotion,  102,260.75  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  125, 900. .58  pesos  for  Public  Instruction,  190,728.24 
|)esos  for  the  Treasury  Department,  86,534.32  pesos  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  316,554.38  pesos  for  the  collection  of  reve¬ 
nues,  and  300,639.53  pesos  for  the  public  debt. 

MEXICO. 

(V)NVENTioN  OF  FOREIGN  DEBT. — The  Secretary  of  Hacienda  and 
Public  Credit  of  Mexico  and  a  group  of  international  bankers  signed 
a  convention  June  16  in  New  York,  which  covers  all  phases  of  the 
foreign  debt  of  Mexico  and  the  bonds  of  the  National  Railroads. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  statement  of  the  International 
(’ommittee  of  Bankers  on  Mexico  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin,  June  17,  1922: 

*  *  *  uiore  important  pointa  oovortKl  in  the  agreement  relate  to  the  handling 

of  current  interest,  arrears  of  interest,  and  the  railways.  The  plan  of  adjustment 
relates  to  all  external  Mexican  (lovernment  debt,  direct  or  guaranteed,  the  National 
Hallways  debt,  and  certain  so-tailed  internal  tiovernment  debt  largely  held  outside 
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Moxico,  tho  total  faro  valuo  of  tho  soruritios  rovoml  l)oing  ovor  $o(K),()0<),(KH) 
on  which  tho  intoroat  in  arrears  amounts  to  approximately  $2(K),000,000. 

As  to  <‘urrt‘nt  interest,  rash  payments,  in  varyinj;  proportions  amonp;  tho  different 
IkiiuI  issues,  are  to  Ik*  begun  after  January  2,  1922,  out  of  a  special  fund  as  provided  for 
in  the  agrcnmient;  the  schedule  of  disbursements  in  general  to  be  ba.sed  on  the  relative 
values  and  priorities  of  the  different  issues  of  bonds.  For  such  part  of  current  interest 
as  is  not  met  in  t'ash,  scrip  wilt  be  issue<l  and  redeemetl  in  due  course,  certain  funds 
l)eing  made  available  for  this  purpos(‘. 

The  special  fund  for  current  interest,  etc.,  will  be  increast'd  each  year  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1928,  when  full  st'rvice  of  the  debt  will  be  resumed.  The  oil  export  taxes  and 
a  surcharge  on  railway  gross  receipts  will  be  paid  into  this  sp«*cial  fund. 

As  to  back  interest,  all  <ash  payments  are  to  be  waived.  The  matter  will  be 
arrang(“d  by  the  deposit  of  overdue  coupons  with  a  trustw.  Against  these  coupons 
n>ceipt8  will  Ik*  issued,  to  be  amortized  without  interest  overa  period  of  time.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  railways,  they  are  to  l)e  operated  by  private  management  as  before  the 
revolution.  The  (lovernment  will  assume  by  indorsement  all  railway  debt  not 
previously  guarantcH'd. 

The*  (•onvciitioii  was  ratifietl  hy  Prt'sident  Ohre'fron  on  August  7, 
1922,  and  now  awaits  action  by  (\mgress,  which  convenes  in 
Septemher. 

Tax  ()x  capital.  -See  page  290. 


ARCJENTIXA. 


Petuolecm  KE(jri..\Ti()xs.  -On  .Tune  3  the  President  issued  a 
(h'cree  of  reorganization  for  the  petroleum  fields  of  Comodoro  Riva- 
davia,  providing  that  the  national  petroleum  deposits  be  maele  a 
directorate  general  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  henceforth  to 
he  known  as  the  “  Direccidn  de  los  Petroliferos  Fracoles”  (Direc¬ 
torate  General  of  OHicial  Petroleum  Deposits).  The  Ministry  of 
.Vgricidture  is  to  fix  oil  and  by-products  prices  periodically. 

BRAZIL. 


FiXlXO  RESPOXSIBILITY  FOR  LOSS  OF  MERCIIAXDISE. — Dr.  Epitacio 

Pessoa,  President  of  the  Republic,  has  issued  decree  No.  15518,  of 
.Tune  13,  1922,  establishing  measures  calculated  to  fix  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  loss  of  merchandise  contained  in  cases  showing  signs 
of  violation,  .\ccording  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  all  cases  which, 
at  the  time  of  unloading,  shall  show  signs  of  having  been  opened, 
broken,  crushed,  or  otherwise  damaged,  are  to  be  tied  and  sealed  in 
wax  with  the  seal  of  the  customhouse,  in  the  presence  of  the  captain 
of  the  vessel,  or  his  proper  representative,  and  of  the  guard  detailed 
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to  witness  the  unloadinj;.  In  ease  the  captain  of  the  vessel  should 
purposely  fail  to  he  present  at  the  ahove-inentioned  formality  or  to 
send  some  one  in  his  place,  this  circumstance  is  t<»  he  mentioned  in  the 
j)roceedinf;s.  It  is  ajjainst  the  law  to  place  in  the  same  storehouse 
merchandise  imported  from  abroad  and  jjoods  of  native  production 
or  moved  hy  ct)astwise  navij;ation.  No  case  or  piece  of  merchandise 
held  in  the  storehouses  of  companies  or  customhouses  shall  receive 
clearance  save  in  the  presence  of  the  checking  oflicer  in  charge  t)f 
the  same.  The  outside  doors  of  the  storehouses  shall  remain  closed 
in  the  absence  of  customhouse  checking  oflicers. 

The  Bkaziliax  Hydro  Electric  (’o.  President  Pessoa  has 
authorized  the  Brazilian  Hydro-Electric  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  to  operate  in  the  Republic.  The  object  of  this 
company  is  to  utilize  waterfalls,  construct  dams,  open  wells,  and,  in 
short,  turn  to  account  sources  of  hydraulic  energy  in  general  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  electric  power  to  he  applied  to  the  industries 
and  the  operation  of  public  utilities.  The  company  has  a  capital  of 
.?.y,(H)(),0()(),  distributed  among  50,000  shares  of  .^100  each. 

CHILE. 

Proposed  leoislatiox. — Among  the  items  of  legislation  either 
pending  or  to  he  introduced,  advocated  hy  the  President  in  his 
recent  message  to  Congress,  were  the  following:  Revision  of  the 
constitution,  formulation  of  the  labor  code,  the  formation  of  cabinet 
portfolios  of  agriculture  and  of  labor  and  social  welfare,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  legal  status  of  women  and  children.  On  the 
first-named  topic  President  Alessandri  believes  that  the  President 
and  Vice  President  should  he  chosen  hy  popular  vote. 

In  speaking  on  the  labor  code,  the  President  announced  his  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  greater  diffusion  of  popular  education,  campaigns 
against  alcoholism  and  social  diseases,  a  minimum  wage,  labor 
accident  compensation,  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  courts.  He 
spoke  as  follows  regarding  the  legal  rights  of  women  and  children: 

It  lia.s  iKH'ii  the  coiistaiit  care  of  my  (Jovorninont  to  improve  the  le^al  atatUH  of 
women  ami  of  butli  legitimate  ami  illegitimate  ehildreii.  I  note  with  profound  aatis- 
faetion  that  this  subject  *  *  *  is  iKUiif;  studied  by  a  sjKK  ial  Senate  commission, 
and  I  venture  to  indul}?*  the  ho|K*  that  the  Republh'  will  s<M)n  have  a  law  investini; 
the  Chilean  woman  with  the  rifthts  of  citizenship  which  belonj;  to  her  as  a  mother,  a.s 
owm-r  of  the  projH'rty  she  jH)ss»>s.s»*d  before  marriajfe  and  of  that  which  she  ac<|uires 
by  her  own  effort,  and  suppressinj;  from  our  law  antiquated  statutw,  the  relhs  tion  of 
[Mist  states  of  civilization,  which  disipialify  her  from  |K‘rforminjr  civil  acts  for  which 
she  is  litttHl  by  her  jH'rsonal  characteristics  and  the  state  of  e<iucation  and  culture 
which  she  has  achieve<l  amon^  us. 

1  Indieve  also  that  it  is  indis|H‘nsable  to  pass  a  law,  such  as  most  civilized  countries 
jKisss^ss.  (>stablishin^  absolute  divorce  in  favor  of  the  woman  for  justiliable  causes.  Hy 
this  I  certaiidy  <lo  not  mean  to  favor  vice  nor  lilH>rtinism,  but  on  the  contrary  to  pro¬ 
mote  order  and  morality  in  the  home,  r(*storing  iil>erty  to  unfortunate  wives  to  whom 
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lift*  haj*  IxHomi*  a  ('alvary  insteatl  of  affordiiifr  tlioin  shelter  and  proteetion.  The 
irre|>arahle  catastrophes  of  the  home,  when  life  is  at  stake,  shonld  lind  delinite  solution 
Ln  the  law. 

The  ( ioverninent  will  leinl  all  its  aid  and  influence  to  this  pro|>ost‘d  legislation  of 
tremendous  social  imjHXtance,  which  takt*s  on  the  character  of  laws  of  liberation  since 
it  would  pive  rifrhts  to  a  considerable  j»art  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  county  who  still 
lan^mish  under  the  injustice  of  ancient  prejudices  and  musty  civili/ations. 

COLOMBIA. 

Pearl  Fisiiixtj  and  exihiuting. — The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  in 
resolution  No.  235  of  May  22,  1922,  ruled  that  private  persons  may 
fish  for  pearls  in  the  waters  of  the  Republic  and  export  them  pro- 
vitlinjr  that  they  pay  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  pearls  fixed  by 
three  experts,  one  appointed  by  the  administrator  of  the  customs, 
one  by  the  exporter,  and  a  third  by  the  governor  of  the  province  from 
which  the  pearls  are  to  he  exported.  If  payment  of  this  export  tax 
on  pearls  is  not  made,  the  customs  will  not  permit  them  to  leave  the 
country. 

National  bank.--  The  President  has  signed  a  law  authorizing  the 
(i()vernment  to  found  a  hank  of  issue,  drafts,  deposits,  and  discount. 
The  hank  is  to  he  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  Hepuhlic.  It  will  be 
domiciled  in  Bogota  with  branches  in  the  department  capitals  and 
other  important  cities,  and  will  have  a  capital  of  10,000, 000  gold 
pesos,  of  which  5,000,000  will  be  subscribed  by  the  nation  ami  the 
other  5,000,000  by  individuals  or  firms.  The  capital  may  he 
increaseil  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  stockholder's  meetings. 
Shares  are  to  he  registered,  have  a  value  of  100  gold  pesos,  and  will 
not  he  saleable  to  foreign  Governments.  The  hill  also  covers  the 
emission  of  hank  notes;  coinage  in  gold,  silver,  and  nickel;  documents 
of  credit;  and  investments,  rates  of  interest,  dividends,  auditing  of 
the  hank,  and  other  pertinent  matters. 

COSTA  RICA. 

I'nification  of  paper  ccrrency. — On  May  19,  1922,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  and  promulgated  a  new  law  immediately  effective  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  unification  of  the  paper  currency  of  Gosta  Rica  and 
the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  the  bills  of  the  defunct  Banco 
Gomercial. 

By  the  terms  of  this  law  the  Banco  Internacional  is  authorized  to 
increase  its  issue  of  hank  notes  by  4,282,250  colones.  This  new  issue 
is  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  hills  of  the  Banco 
(’omercial  and  the  silver  certificates  of  ()..50,  1,  and  2  colones  denom¬ 
inations.  These  bank  hills  and  certificates  will  he  exchanged  for 
those  of  the  new  issue  and  after  six  months  from  the  promulgation 
of  this  law  will  cease  to  he  legal  tender,  but  the  Banco  Internacional 
will  still  he  obliged  to  exchange  them. 
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This  law  also  transfers  the  silver  reserve  from  the  fiscal  agents 
(Banco  de  Costa  Kica)  to  the  Banco  Internacional,  where  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  supervision  of  the  vSecretary  of  the  Treasury.  Like¬ 
wise  it  specifies  that  fractional  currency  of  the  denominations  of  0.25 
and  0.50  colon  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  Government  in  payment  of 
amounts  of  over  25  colones,  nor  1  or  2  ctdon  bills  for  sums  over  100 
colones.  Private  persons  may  also  refuse  to  accept  such  payments. 
(C.  S.  ('am metre  liepoiix,  July  10,  1022.) 

t'l'B.V. 

Auxiliaky  c<)m.mittee  of  the  Leauue  of  Natioxs. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kepublic  has  issued  a  decree  creating  as  part  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  a  distinct  bureau  for  the  affairs  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  same  decree  provides  that  the  Cuban  delegation  to 
the  League  of  Nations  have  a  permanent  character  and  appoints  as 
members  Senores  Cosme  de  la  Torriente  y  Peraza,  president,  and 
Aristides  de  Aguero  y  Betancourt  aiul  Guillermo  de  Blanck  y  Meno- 
cal,  and  as  alternate  member  and  secretary  general,  Senor  Miguel 
Angel  Campa  y  Caraveda. 

•MEXICO. 

Tax  ox  capital. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  signed  a 
decree  provitling  for  a  Federal  ta.x  of  1  per  cent  on  capital  advanceil 
on  mortgages,  consignments,  or  against  reimbui'sement  from  the 
income  of  property.  No  nationality  will  be  excepted,  the  only 
exemptions  granted  being  to  institutions  for  charity  or  public 
education,  and  to  Government  funds. 

Article  27  of  the  coxstitctiox  xot  retroactive. — ^Tlie  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation  met  on  May  12,  1922,  to  pass  upon 
the  arnparos  filed  with  that  high  judicial  body,  against  acts  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce — amparos  relative  to  exphiitations  in  the  national  petro¬ 
leum  zone. 

The  opinion  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  justice  was  favorable 
to  the  writ  of  amparo.  In  this  manner  a  clear  and  definite  juridical 
basis  has  been  established  concerning  the  nonretroactivity  of  article 
27  of  the  constitution,  thus  denying  to  this  chapter  all  confiscatory 
effects. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  important  matter  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  article  27  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  does  not  injure  either  in  spirit  or  letter  any  interests  ac(juired 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  (February  5,  1917);  and 
that  on  the  contrary  said  article  in  its  fourth  paragraph,  far  from 
lending  itself  to  a  retroactive  interpretation,  expresses  with  absolute 
precision  that  such  interpretation  must  not  be  given. 
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Tlu'  supivmo  court,  Imviiij;  favorably  decided  five  writs  »)f  amparo — 
the  latter  heinf;  those  filed  hy  the  Tamiahua  Petroleum  (’o. — has 
established  a  juridical  basis  which  will  serve  in  the  future  as  a  basis 
for  the  interpretation  <»f  the  law  in  all  those  cases  which,  like  those 
above  mentioned,  may  come  under  the  article  of  the  constitution 
mentioned;  these  conclusions  having  been  adopted  by  the  highest 
tribunal  of  Mexico  as  a  proof  of  its  regard  for  property  rights  in  the 
subsoil. 

PARAGUAY. 


('OXSULAR  MANIFESTS  AND  BILLS  OF  LADING.  —  By  decree  No. 

1432(5,  amplifying  decree  No.  11344  of  February  2H,  1920,  and  dating 
fr(»m  March  12,  1922,  the  customhouse  manifests  and  hills  of  lading 
f<»r  shipments  made  to  Paragua\'  must  he  legalized  by  the  Para¬ 
guayan  consul  in  the  place  of  origin,  port  of  shipment,  or  last  point 
(»f  transshipment  in  a  foreign  country.  Numerous  details  are 
re(piired.  The  full  text  of  the  decree  was  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial,  No.  7G0,  dated  January  31,  1922. 

PERU. 

('OMMISSION  FOR  THE  PKOTKI TION  OF  INDIGENES. — III  May  the 
president  issued  a  decree  creating  the  Patronato  de  la  Raza  Indfgena, 
whose  purpose  is  to  organize  the  protection  of  the  indigenes  and  to 
stimulate  their  economic  and  cultural  development.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Lima  is  named  chairman  of  the  central  committee,  and 
departmental  and  provincial  committees  are  also  to  he  ()rganized 
in  places  where  they  are  necessary. 

('iTY  ADDITION.  A  presidential  decree  of  May  30  permits  public 
employees  and  officials,  both  civil  and  military,  to  purchase  lots  in 
the  .Sta.  Beatriz  city  additiim  of  Lima  which  the  (lovernment  has  in 
charge  for  10  per  cent  cash  payment  and  2  per  cent  monthly  there¬ 
after,  the  latter  amount  to  be  deducteil  from  their  salaries.  Other 
purchasers  are  ri'ipiired  to  jiay  cash  in  full. 

SAI.VAIMIR. 

Sanitary  UEiiULATioNs.  —  By  recommendation  of  the  bureau  of 
sanitation  an  executive  n‘gulation  for  the  entire  R(‘public  has  been 
issued  rcipiiring  that  every  house  less  than  S4  meters  distant  from 
the  sewer  shall  have  a  waterwloset  installed.  When  the  town  has 
ID*  sewer,  each  house  must  have  a  properly  ventilated  privy,  built 
according  t«»  certain  spe«*ilications.  .V  census  is  to  be  taken  of  hous(‘s 
to  see  that  the  regulations  are  compli(‘d  with,  and  in  ease  of  the 
owner’s  failure  to  do  so,  he  will  be  fined,  and  the  sanitation  authorities 
will  have  the  water-closet  installed  at  his  expense. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  <4.; 

BKAZIL-PEKU. 

Extradition  treaty. — The  extradition  treaty  sif^ned  by  Brazilian 
and  Peruvian  representatives  on  February  13,  1919,  has  been  ratified 
by  Peruvian  Legislative  Resolution  No.  4462,  the  ratification  having 
been  signed  by  the  Presiilent  of  Peru  April  28,  1922.  It  was  like¬ 
wise  approved  by  the  Brazilian  (’ongress,  wbo.se  resolution  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  President  of  Brazil  in  decree  No.  ITwOO  of  May  31, 
1922,  as  published  in  the  Diario  Official  of  Brazil  dune  4,  1922.  The 
full  text  of  this  treaty  may  be  found  in  La  Cronica  of  Lima  for  May 
24,  1922. 

CHILE-COLOMBIA. 

Treaty  of  acade.mic  interchange. — Ratifications  of  this  treaty 
were  exchanged  in  Santiago  on  June  13,  1922,  by  the  Chilean  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  minister  of  Colombia  in  Chile.  {Mervurlo 
de  Sant  'imjo,  June  13.)  (See  Bulletin  for  April.  1922.) 

PARAGUAY. 

IIispanic-American  Po.stal  Convention.-  The  Senate  and  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  have  passed  a  bill  ratifying  the  IIispanic-American 
Postal  Convention,  signed  in  Madrid  on  November  13  and  15.  1920. 
by  the  representatives  of  the  American  countries  and  the  Spanish 
(lovernment.  (Tribuna,  Anuncion,  .Ma>/ 33,  t!^33.) 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
kANDEDUCATION; _ 

ARGENTINA. 

'rEACHERs'  EXCURSIONS.-  In  the  I’rovince  of  (\)rrientes  teachers 
in  the  national  and  provincial  schools  are  organizing  excursions  for 
stmly  ami  recreation, visiting  (he  great  Iguazu  Falls,  the  yerba  mate 
plantations  in  Missiones  'I'erritory,  and  the  Jesuit  ruins  in  the  same 
territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Parana. 
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CHILE. 

ScncH)LS  IN  1921. — The  followiii};  data  re^jardiii"  Chilean  schools 
in  1921  were  taken  from  the  President’s  message  of  June  1,  1922. 
The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  3,299  public  primary  schools 
was  377,050,  an  increase  of  nearly  80,000  over  the  registration 
of  1920,  due  to  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  average  attend¬ 
ance  was  274,387.  Of  the  8,847  teachers  in  these  schools,  40  per 
cent  were  normal  school  graduates. 

In  the  15  normal  schools  there  were  1,920  students,  309  graduating. 
Each  normal  school  has  a  practice  school  attached. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  following  shops  for  handiwork  were  in 
operation:  790  for  sewing,  in  which  93,0(K)  pupils  were  instructed; 
09  for  weaving;  117  for  domestic  science  (double  the  number  in  1920), 
training  more  than  30,()tK)  pupils;  373  for  manual  education  (an 
increase  of  29),  where  8,950  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  woodwork, 
box-making,  basket-making  and  modeling. 

The  army  has  also  maintained  primary  schools,  in  which  94  per 
cent  of  the  illiterate  conscripts  have  been  taught. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  primary  agricultural  instruction. 
Such  training  was  begun  in  4  normal  schools  and  was  given  besiiles 
in  58  primary  schools  and  ti  centers  of  agricultural  teaching. 

The  schools  which  give  further  technical  training  to  graduates  of 
primary  schools,  fitting  them  to  earn  their  living,  numbered  seven. 
They  were  ecjuipped  with  27  shops  and  had  2,409  pupils  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

In  the  secondary  schools  for  boys  there  were  nearly  19,000  students, 
and  in  those  for  young  women  more  than  15,000— in  both  cases  an 
increa.se. 

Popular  extension  concerts  and  art  exhibitions  were  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  of  the  Fine  Arts 
School  and  Museum. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  tiegrees  were  conferred  by  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Chile. 

Technical  education  for  both  men  and  women,  including  courses  in 
agriculture,  mining  and  industry,  received  particular  attention.  The 
Agricultural  Institute  graduated  39  agricultural  experts.  The  total 
registration  in  the  schools  of  mines,  agriculture  and  industry  was 
1,780,  while  5,000  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  vocational  schools 
especially  for  girls.  A  council  has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of 
still  further  improving  these  schools. 

American  literature. — The  Chile-Ainerican  Association  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Andrew  Carnegie  Association  of  Students  of  English  of 
the  Instituto  Pedagogico  a  collection  of  works  of  American  litera¬ 
ture,  a  gift  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Students  in  Antioquia  University. — ^The  total  enrollment  of 
the  University  of  Antioquia  for  1922  was  738  students,  of  whom  362 
were  in  the  secondary  school;  189  in  the  university  section;  154  in 
the  school  of  medicine  and  natural  sciences;  and  33  in  the  school  of 
law  and  political  science. 

Instruction  in  the  Depart.ment  of  Narino. — During  the 
school  year  of  1921,  there  were  301  schools  in  the  Department  of 
Narino,  of  which  276  were  departmental  and  25  municipal,  w’ith  a 
total  registration  of  12,406  hoys  and  9,610  girls.  In  1921,  570  hoys 
and  379  girls  finished  the  course  of  instruction.  In  the  school  year 
which  commenced  in  October,  1921,  303  schools  had  a  total  regis¬ 
tration  of  22,835  pupils.  In  1921  the  University  of  Narino  had  an 
enrollment  of  111  students,  of  whom  76  were  in  the  school  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  letters  and  the  commercial  course,  11  in  mathematics 
and  engineering,  and  24  in  law  and  political  science. 

COSTA  RICA. 

School  facts. — The  President  in  his  message  to  Uongress  read 
May  1,  1922,  reported  that  during  1921  there  were  1,315  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools,  •which  furnished  instruction  to  35,576  pupils, 
or  2,740  more  than  in  1920.  The  figures  for  the  present  year,  he 
said,  sho'w  a  similar  increase. 

Scholarships. — The  sum  of  700  colones  a  month  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  14  students  of  the 
Province  of  Guanacaste,  2  from  each  canton,  in  the  Liceo  of  Costa 
Rica.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  to  make  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  distribution  of  the  scholarships. 

IX).MINICAN  republic. 

Maintenance  of  schixils. — For  the  year  from  June  1,  1922,  to 
May  31,  1923,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  property  tax  will  he  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  schools. 

GUATEMALA. 

1921  school  year. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school  year  of  1921,  there  were  87  night 
schools  for  laborers  and  1,342  elementary  schools  open.  New 
schools  established  were  three  kindergartens,  eight  elementary 
schools,  13  coeducational  schools,  18  laborers’  night  schools,  and  33 
additional  grade  classes.  In  addition  to  the  opening  of  night  schools 
for  laborers,  libraries  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  towns. 
The  total  enrollment  of  the  primary  schools  for  the  year  was  37,563 
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pupils.  Thore  were  S  secondary  schools,  of  which  5  were  for  hoys 
and  3  for  fjirls,  aiul  S  normal  schools,  of  which  5  were  for  "iris  and  3 
for  hoys. 

HAITI. 

Flag  i>.\y.  On  May  IS  the  University  of  Haiti  celebrated  the 
one  hundred  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  national 
fla".  Appropriate  e.xercises  w'ere  held  in  a  Port-au-Prince  theater, 
in  which  representatives  of  several  schools  took  part.  Delegations 
from  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  a  large  number  of  guests 
were  present. 

Recognition  of  educatoks.  The  valuable  services  of  21  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  pr()fession  have  been  recognized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Instructiim,  who  conferred  on  them  diplomas  of  honor  and 
made  them  members  of  the  University  of  Haiti,  in  token  of  public 
gratitmle. 

Molieue  tekcextexaky. — The  tercentenary  of  Molicre  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  students  in  the  St.  Louis  de  Gonzague  School,  Port- 
au-Prince,  who  performed  scenes  from  several  of  the  famous  drama¬ 
tist’s  plays. 

HONDURAS. 

Si'HooL  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. — From  the  latest  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  (1920-21)  the  following  facts  were 
taken:  Teachers’  conferences  were  organized  in  the  departments 
during  the  year  for  the  <liscussion  of  school  problems.  There  were 
922  schools  for  hoys  and  girls,  of  which  905  were  public,  17  private, 
531  urban,  and  391  rural  schools.  Special  effort  had  been  made  to 
increase  rural  schools,  208  new  ones  being  opened,  and  a  small  subsidy 
given  to  each  from  the  budget  appropriation. 

There  were  30,031  students  enrolled,  the  average  attendance 
being  27,050,  or  1,782  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  teachers  in  the  schools  was  1,241,  of  whom  474  were  qualified 
teachers  of  primary  education  and  137  held  certificates  of  ability; 
the  remainder  were  uncertificated. 

The  number  of  buildings  used  as  schools  increased  from  822  in 
1920  to  909  in  1921,  of  which  541  were  municipal  school  buildings, 
195  rented,  KiO  town  halls  and  13  private  buildings  turned  over  for 
school  use. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  National  Kindergarten  was  257. 
There  were  411  students  registered  in  the  normal  schools,  and  205  in 
the  secondary  schools,  while  the  enrollment  of  those  taking  com¬ 
mensal  courses,  given  in  connection  with  three  different  schools,  was 
192.  The  students  in  the  National  University  numbered  98. 

In  foreign  scholarships  the  State  e.xpended  3,730  gold  pesos  monthly, 
plus  5,930  pesos  for  extraordinary  expenses.  The  total  number  of 
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students  ill  foreign  countries  was  44,  of  whom  27  were  in  the  Ignited 
vStates. 

MEXICO. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. — The  beautiful  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  Avenida  Repuh- 
lica  Argentina  in  Mexico  City  was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
onies  on  July  0,  1922.  The  building  covers  an  area  of  8, .540  square 
meters  and  is  the  second  largest  building  in  the  capital,  the  first 
being  the  National  Palace.  The  architecture  is  of  the  neoclassic 
Renaissance  style.  In  the  second  patio  there  are  ornaments  in  the 
four  corners  representing  the  Aztec,  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Indian 
forms  of  civilization.  Construction  was  begun  June  1,  1921;  the 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  800,000  pesos. 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — The  children’s  army,  organized 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  proposes  to  carry  on  a 
crusade  against  illiteracy,  having  already  made  great  progress 
against  it.  All  Mexican  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
years  of  the  public  or  private  schools  belong  to  this  children’s  army, 
elect  their  group  vigilance  committees  by  ballot,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teachers,  and  have  a  chief  to  each  10  children.  Under  this  organi¬ 
zation  each  child  finds  some  person,  whether  young  or  old,  in  his  daily 
life,  who  is  illiterate  and  with  the  consent  of  this  person  the  child  re¬ 
ports  to  the  committee,  which  in  turn  reports  to  the  Department  of 
Kducation.  The  child  crusader  is  then  provided  with  the  material 
for  teaching  his  illiterate  acquaintance  to  read,  write,  and  figure. 

Argentine  scholarships. — The  Mexican  consul  general  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  informed  the  Department  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  that  the  Argentine  Government  has  offered  three  military  and 
two  aviation  scholarship  to  Mexican  students. 

National  University  of  the  Southeast. — The  Constitutional 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  hy  authorization  of  the  State 
congress,  has  established  the  National  University  of  the  Southeast 
in  Merida,  Yucatan.  The  State  government  leaves  the  university 
free  in  the  management  of  professional  and  normal  instruction,  oidy 
aiding  the  school  financially  with  the  appropriations  assigned  in  the 
budget.  The  university  was  opened  on  March  1,  1922,  hy  the  hoard 
of  regents.  Dr.  Eduardo  U^rzaiz  is  rector;  Dr.  Bernadino  Enriquez, 
dean  of  the  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy;  Licenciado  Jose  Cas¬ 
tillo  Torre,  director  of  the  school  of  jurisprudence;  and  Engineer 
Manuel  Amabiles,  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering. 


NICARAGUA. 

Rural  scikkils. — Rural  schools  are  to  be  opened  in  Tololar, 
Platanar,  and  Lechecuagos.  Later  new  schools  are  also  to  he 
opened  in  the  towns  of  Chacraseca,  Barrio,  and  Tolapa. 
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PANAMA. 

Vocational  schools  for  women. — In  addition  to  English,  Span¬ 
ish,  stenography,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  weaving,  and  other  man¬ 
ual  arts,  taught  in  the  Women’s  Free  Vocational  School  of  Panama, 
lectures  are  now  being  given  in  civic  education.  Classes  in  telegraphy 
and  bookkeeping  are  soon  to  be  opened. 

PAR.\GUAY. 

Professional  diplomas  in  xor.mal  and  manual  training. — 
By  presidential  decree  No.  14986  teachers  who  have  the  degrees  of 
B.  S.  or  B.  A.  and  wish  the  professional  diploma  in  normal  training 
are  required  to  pass  e.xaminations  in  pedagogy,  child  psychology, 
school  methods,  and  music,  and  to  have  two  years’  practice  in  a 
public  school  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  from  a  normal  school. 
For  a  diploma  as  elementary  normal  teacher  they  must  pass  the 
second  term  in  the  normal  school  and  teach  five  years  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  for  one  in  manual  training  they  must  pass 
examinations  in  psychology  and  school  methods,  and  teach  one 
year  in  a  public  school  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  of  manual 
training. 

Recognition  of  degrees  conferred  by  foreign  academic  institutions 
will  be  decidcfl  by  the  National  ('ouncil  of  Eilucation,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President. 

PERU. 

Friendly  Relations  Committee. — A  representative  of  the 
Friendly  Relations  ('ommittee  of  New  York  has  been  visiting  Peru 
and  other  South  American  c(»untries.  The  object  of  this  committee, 
which  is  composcil  of  Americans  holding  important  positions  in  the 
business  ami  so<'ial  worhl,  is  to  ai<l  foreign  students  coming  to  the 
Cnited  .States  in  their  adjustments  to  student  life  in  this  country. 
The  committee  w<*rks  in  coo|M*ration  with  the  e<lucational  section  of 
the  Pan  American  Cnion  and  other  institutions. 

r.MVERsiTY  OF  (’u/X'o. — This  university  is  conipose<l  of  four 
schf»ols:  Ixtters, philosophy, and  history;  |)hysical  and  natural  science; 
law;  political  and  economic  s<'iences.  In  ac<‘<»rdance  with  the  imw 
education  law,  the  faculty  of  each  school  eh*<'ts  its  profess<»rs  and 
determines  the  |)rogram  of  courses  of  study.  One  hundred  ami  sixty- 
five  students  were  matriculated  in  1921. 

'Hie  university  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Archieological 
.Musmirn  <»f  t'li/co  and  of  the  monuments  of  that  regi<»n,  so  riidi  in 
archa-ological  interest.  It  is  intended  to  take  an  inventory  and 
)>hotogra[)hs  of  all  the  pre-Incaic,  Incaic,  and  colonial  monuments 
in  the  Department. 
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SALVAIKIR. 

Parent-teachers  meeting. — In  May  the  principal  of  the  San 
Salvador  Young  Men’s  Normal  School  invited  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  in  the  model  school  attached  to  the  former  institution  to  meet 
for  a  discussion  of  the  problems  related  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  Three  normal-school  students  gave  brief  talks  on  hygiene, 
ethics,  and  education. 

URUGUAY. 

Meik'Hant  captain. — The  first  merchant  captain  to  be  graduated 
by  the  naval  school  is  Seiior  Nicolas  Altesor,  who  received  his  papers 
in  May  after  having  completed  his  studies  and  the  30,000  miles  of 
voyages  required. 

VENEZUELA. 

Public  instruction  in  1021.-  In  his  report  on  school  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  year  1021  which  he  submitted  to  Congress,  the  Minister 
of  Instruction  shows  the  progress  made  in  the  branches  of  physical 
culture  and  sub-primary  instruction  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
benefits  that  the  students  have  derived  therefrom.  The  physical 
training  classes  are  given  in  a  park  recently  acipiired  hy  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  gymnasium  has  been  installed  in  the  National  Hippo¬ 
drome. 

The  municipalities  have  ilevoted  52  hectares  of  land  to  maternal 
s<*hooIs  and  grounds  for  physical  culture,  and  by  decrees  of  duly  2  and 
15,  1021,  the  “Hermenegilda  de  Gomez"  suh-primary  school  was 
openeil  in  memory  of  the  ('entenary  of  the  Hattie  of  Carahoho. 

With  regard  to  primary  instruction,  the  Minister  states  that  the 
number  of  certificates  issued,  amounting  to  843  in  1020  and  1.020  in 
1021,  is  a  proof  of  the  progress  nnulc  «luring  the  last  few  years.  The 
Government  pays  2.30, (MU)  holivares  a  year  for  the  rent  of  school 
buildings,  not  including  the  expenses  of  the  municipalities  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments. 

Physical  culture  lias  been  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Car¬ 
acas,  and  on  Septcmher  17,  1021,  rules  were  is.sued  making  it  obli¬ 
gatory  for  students  from  7  to  21  years  of  age.  The  park  of  the  estate 
bought  by  the  Government  for  (be  young  men’s  normal  sclund  has 
been  e(|ui|)ped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  girls,  who  on 
Satunlay  afternoons,  after  (heir  scboolwork  for  the  week  is  done, 
s|)cnd  pleasant  hours  in  the  open  air,  enjoying  the  spacious  grounds. 

Hy  presidential  decree  of  February  24  a  Federal  secoiulary  school 
was  opened  in  .\sum-i«'»n.  the  capital  of  Nueva  Ksparta,  making  17 
Feileral  institutions  of  this  rank.  There  are  also  »,)  private  sclunds 
for  secomlary  instruction  which  have  been  authorizeil  to  conduct 
experimental  work  in  connection  with  technical  studies.  Some  of 
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the  private  sehools  have  ordered  laboratory  ecjuipment  from  abroad, 
and  the  parents  of  the  students  of  Carora  have  donated  all  the 
neeessarv  instruments  for  the  praetieal  study  of  physics,  chemistry 
and  natural  history  to  the  Federal  school.  Three  physics  labor¬ 
atories  have  been  installed  lately  in  the  schools  of  Caracas. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Venezuelan 
girls  who  attend  the  secondary  schools  and  take  business  and  art 
courses.  Many  of  those  who  have  been  given  certificates  of  superior 
primary  instruction  requested  the  Minister  of  Instruction  to  provide 
a  course  in  physics,  so  the  equipment  for  a  laboratory  was  given  to 
the  girls’  lyceum,  and  a  course  of  chemistry  will  be  given  in  the 
normal  school  for  women. 

Much  progress  has  also  been  made  in  superior  and  special  instruc¬ 
tion.  By  a  presidential  decree  of  September  14,  1921,  courses  in 
Italian  language  and  literature  are  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools; 
courses  in  legal  medicine  and  toxicology  in  the  medical  school;  courses 
in  dre.ssmaking  at  the  “Carrillo  Guerra”  Federal  School;  and  a 
prize,  consisting  of  a  scholarship  in  the  official  institutions,  will  be 
awarded  every  six  months  in  the  school  of  sculpture. 


ARUENTINA. 


AnoKKJixEs’  coNUHEss. — A  three  days’  congress  of  800  aborigines 
from  Xeucjuen,  Chubut,  and  Rio  Negro  was  held  during  May  ii 
Chacay  Iluarruca.  One  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  congress 
was  to  petition  for  a  change  in  the  homestead  law.  It  was  also 
decided  to  cooperate  with  the  Pro-Indian  Society  of  Buenos  Aires. 

IIKAZII.. 

Rural  prophvlaxis. — The  Service  of  Rural  Prophylaxis  of  Flori- 
anopolis,  capital  of  the  State  of  Santa  ('atharina,  has  established  an 
itinerant  division  for  the  treatment  of  leprosy  and  venereal  diseases, 
uruler  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tavares  Lobato. 

CHILE. 

Ilousixu  ExiiiiiiTioN. — The  Revista  Econdmica,  organ  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  ('ommerce,  invited  tbe  <-ooperation  of  the 
Consejo  Superior  de  llabitaciones  for  holding  an  exhibition  of  plans, 
models,  and  other  informative  material  concerning  the  problem  of 
cheap  housing.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Fine  Arts  Museum. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Vacation  colony. — The  Summer  Vacation  Colony  Association  in 
San  Jose  is  endeavoring  to  provide  a  permanent  colony  in  Cartago 
for  all  sickly,  undeveloped  school  children.  The  plan  is  to  have  a 
sort  of  farm  school  in  place  of  the  month’s  visit  to  the  country  which 
has  been  furnished  up  to  the  present. 

Congress  aids  Salvador. — The  Costa  Rican  Congress  unani¬ 
mously  approved  a  bill  which  appropriated  $5,000  of  the  national 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Salvador  who  were  in  distress 
as  the  result  of  the  terrible  floods  which  took  place  in  June. 

CUBA. 

Censorship. — The  Secretary  of  Government  has  issued  an  order 
constituting  a  censorship  committee  of  five  persons  of  high  moral 
character,  appointed  by  him  to  pass  on  moving  pictures,  in  order  to 
eliminate  films  which  teach  the  ways  of  criminals  and  corrupt  youth. 


ECUADOR. 

Society  for  protection  of  children. — This  association  of 
Guayaquil  is  building  a  hospital  for  the  Leon  Becerra  children’s 
home. 

GUATEMALA. 

Salvador  relief. — The  Government  of  Guatemala  sent  $5,000  as 
a  first  aid  for  the  victims  of  the  floods  in  Salvador  which  occurred 
the  middle  of  June. 

Hospital  for  venereal  diseases. — The  director  general  of  police 
has  started  a  hospital  for  venereal  diseases  in  Guatemala  City.  It 
occupies  a  modern  building,  well  equipped  for  the  purpose  it  serves. 

HONDURAS. 

Contract  with  the  Rockefeller  Found.4tion. — In  March  the 
Government  of  Honduras  made  a  contract  with  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  sanitation  of  the  country.  The  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  agreed  to  establish  offices  of  hookworm  prevention  and  a  general 
board  of  health  and  to  provide  66  per  cent  of  the  funds  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenditures  during  the  first  year  and  34  per  cent  during  the 
second  year,  Honduras  to  assume  the  full  expense  during  the  third 
year.  The  Government  is  to  provide  every  aid  and  facility  to  the 
Foundation  in  its  work. 

As  a  result  a  hookworm  office  has  been  opened  in  Tegucigalpa,  and 
examinations  are  being  made  in  different  tOAvns  of  the  Republic.  In 
Tela  of  the  213  individuals  examined  72  were  negroes  from  San  Juan. 
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Gota  I)E  Lec'HE. — A  free  milk  station  has  been  established  in 
Santa  Ana  with  the  governor  of  the  department  as  president. 

MEXICO. 

Saltillo  hvciexe  exhibitiox. — The  organization  committee  of 
the  Seventh  National  Medical  Congress  which  meets  in  Saltillo,  Coa- 
huila,  from  vSeptemher  3  to  10,  has  prepared  to  open,  in  connection 
with  the  congiess,  an  international  exposition  of  all  articles  connected 
with  medicine  and  hygiene,  to  which  all  producers  and  manufacturers 
of  such  products  have  been  invited  to  contribute. 

PAXAMA. 

Boys’  week. — Boys’  week  was  held  in  the  cit}’  of  Colon  from  June 
11  to  17  and  in  Panama  from  June  26  to  July  3.  In  the  former  city 
one  of  the  events  of  the  week  w'as  a  parade  of  2. .500  children.  Rota- 
rians  in  both  Panama  and  Colon  took  an  active  interest  in  the  event. 

Panamax  xi'RSES  IX  Axcox  Hospital. — According  to  plans  now 
under  consideration  graduates  of  the  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  training 
school  for  nurses  will  he  employed  in  Ancon  Hospital,  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  where  they  should  be  especially  useful  in  the  wards  where 
Spanish  is- spoken. 

PARACrW. 

Paraouayax  Red  C'ross. — The  president  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  announced  that  the  Paraguayan 
Red  Cross  has  been  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

PERU. 

Child  welfare  uo.m.missiox. — To  this  commission,  whose  forma¬ 
tion  was  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin’,  has  been 
given  over  the  administration  of  the  zoological  and  botanical  gar¬ 
dens  and  of  the  park.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  however,  stil  ■ 
retains  oversight  of  the  animals  and  plants. 

The  Convalescents’  Home  at  Chosica  has  also  been  intrusted  to 
the  commission.  It  will  accommodate  50  children,  who  will  be 
selected  from  the  Lima  school  girls  under  13  years  of  age  most  in 
need  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Chosica  climate.  Salesian  nuns 
w’ill  be  in  charge  of  the  Home. 

The  sum  of  Lp.lOO  a  month  has  been  granted  to  the  day  nursery 
at  the  Lima  central  market.  School  medical  inspection  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  in  factories  are  under  discussion. 

Further  funds  for  the  commission  have  been  provided  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Promotion,  who  has  allotted  to  it  the  fines  collected  from 
pharmacies  and  similar  establishments  under  the  law  of  July  7,  1916, 
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and  the  increase  gained  by  raising  the  fees  for  registering  trade-marks 
and  patents. 

A  departmental  committee  of  women,  working  with  the  national 
commission,  has  been  formed  in  Lima.  Dr.  Osma,  in  addressing  the 
opening  meeting,  stated  that  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under 
one  year  in  Lima  was  1,146  in  1917,  1,312  in  1918,  1,209  in  1919, 
and  1,352  in  1920;  the  infant  mortality  per  10,000  inhabitants  being 
218,  208,  189,  and  198  for  the  years  named.  He  also  said  that  in 
1921,  out  of  the  6,957  birtlis  occurring  in  Lima,  1,900  took  place  in 
the  maternity  hospital  of  the  public  charity  hospital.  “Assistance 
to  the  mother  during  pregnancy  and  to  the  child  during  infancy," 
declared  Doctor  Osma,  “should  not  be  given  as  charity  or  humili¬ 
ating  alms." 

The  first  act  of  the  departmental  committee  was  to  appoint  sev¬ 
eral  members  to  bear  to  Sefiora  Juana  Alarco  de  Dammert,  founder 
of  the  Lima  Cuna  Maternal,  the  committee’s  good  wishes  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversar}'  of  the  initiation  of  her  work  for 
children. 

Commission  for  the  protection  of  indigenes, — See  page  300, 

CiTV  addition. — See  page  300. 

SALVADOR. 

Sanitarv  REGULATIONS, — See  page  300. 

URUGUAY. 

Nurses  and  infant  mortality. — Using  data  given  by  Dr,  Julio 
A.  Bauzii,  director  of  the  baby  welfare  stations  in  Montevideo, 
La  Mafiana  of  that  city  presents  in  an  editorial  a  highly  interesting 
statement  of  infant  mortality  conditions  and  considerations  arising 
therefrom.  At  the  beginning  of  1921  the  population  of  Montevideo 
was  given  as  363,000;  somewhat  more  than  2,000  children  under  2 
years  of  age  died  in  1920.  The  public  welfare  board  spends  almost 
$1,000,000  annually  for  the  Larrailaga  Asylum,  the  protection  to 
infancy  service,  Pereira  Rossell  Hospital  and  mothers’  homes.  More 
doctors.  La  Manana  believes,  are  not  necessary  for  future  work,  but 
many  intelligent,  well-prepared  nurses.  The  Uruguayan  Red  Cross 
has  offered  to  supply  this  need,  at  least  partially,  by  offering  free  to 
the  public  welfare  board  the  services  of  100  nurses.  “  It  is  a  demon¬ 
strated  fact,”  says  La  Manana,  “which  needs  no  discussion,  that 
ignorance  is  the  chief  cause  of  infant  mortality.  To  control  this 
factor  the  teaching  of  the  kindly,  intelligent  nurse  is  necessary  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.” 

Third  South  American  Hygiene  Conference. — Invitations  to 
this  conference,  which  will  meet  in  Montevideo  in  January,  1923, 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  South  American  Republics. 
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In  connection  with  the  conference  there  will  also  be  a  medical 
pedago">’  meeting  to  which  all  medical  schools  of  the  participating 
nations  will  be  invited  to  send  delegates.  Curricula,  the  technique 
of  medical  studies,  and  the  best  means  of  advancing  scientific  inter¬ 
change  in  South  America  will  be  topics  of  discussion. 

VENEZUELA. 

Organization  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Valencia. — In  May  the 
Red  Cross  was  oi^anized  in  the  city  of  Valencia.  The  hospital  con¬ 
tains  a  lecture  hall,  a  free  dispensary,  consulting  rooms,  operating 
rooms,  and  everything  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  humanitarian 
work  for  which  it  was  established.  It  also  maintains  an  ambulance 
service. 


BOLIVIA. 


Tiahuanacu  Palace. — In  compliance  with  an  official  communica¬ 
tion  from  Congress  recommending  the  purchase  of  the  great  ruins  of 
the  Inca  palace  at  Tiahuanacu,  situated  between  Viacha  and  La  Paz, 
the  President  of  Bolivia  on  May  22  authorized  the  Government 
purchase  of  the  propert}'  for  450,000  bolivianos. 

Death  of  Dr.  Fidel  Valdez. — The  death  of  Doctor  Valdez, 
eminent  statesman  and  lawyer,  which  occurred  on  May  17,  1922,  in 
Sucre,  has  been  deeply  mourned  by  all  those  who  knew  him.  Doctor 
Valdez  held  many  high  positions  during  his  lifetime  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  government  of  his  country.  During  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  General  Pando,  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  in  1908  he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  and 
was  afterwards  justice  and  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  in 
which  he  was  a  prominent  and  distinguished  figure,  being  considered 
a  high  authority  on  legal  matters. 

BRAZIL. 


Brazilian  legation. — The  Brazilian  Government  has  acquired 
the  mansion  situated  at  Calle  Callao  1555,  Buenos  Aires,  as  the  per¬ 
manent  location  for  the  Brazilian  legation  in  Argentina.  According 
to  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  the  property  cost  900,000  pesos. 

Frederick  Archer  Upton. — Frederick  Archer  Upton,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Lepton  &  Co.,  of  S5o  Paulo,  who  belonged  to  the  fourth  gener- 
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ation  of  his  family  to  trade’ with  South  America,  died  in  the  city 
named  on  June  10,  1922.  Born  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where^his 
father,  the  late  George  B.  Upton,  was  United  States  consul,  Mr. 
Upton  was  educated  in  the  United  vStates,  but  returned  to  his  birth¬ 
place  in  1870,  establishing  his  business  of  importing  agricultural  and 
industrial  machinery  of  all  kinds  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1879.  Agencies 
were  later  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  principal  States  of 
Brazil.  Mr.  Upton  was  also  greatly  interested  in  fine  poultry  and 
animals.  lie  carried  on  the  best  traditions  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  and  his  death  is  greatly 
regretted. 

Temporary  ho.me  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. — The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  or  lower  house  of  the  Brazilian  Congress,  has  been 
removed  to  one  of  the  wings  of  the  National  Liberty  pending  the 
construction  of  the  definite  Congress  Building.  The  chamber  had 
met  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  century  of  independence  in  the 
building  which  was  the  old  jail  of  the  colonial  period  and  which  had 
been  adapted  to  its  new  functions.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  removed  to  Monroe  Palace.  The  last  mentioned  build¬ 
ing  will  now  be  used  for  the  headfjuartei’s  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  centennial  exposition. 

CHILE. 

Gabriela  Mistral. — The  distinguished  Chilean  poet  and  teacher, 
Gabriela  Mistral,  left  Chile  in  June  for  Mexico  where,  as  the  Bul¬ 
letin  has  already  noted,  she  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  lecturing  on  poetry  and  pedagogy. 

COLOMBIA. 

Cross  of  Boyaca. — Upon  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Battle  of  Pichincha  the  Ministry  of  War  passed  a  resolution  conferring 
the  cross  of  Boyack  of  the  highest  class  upon  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Jos6  Luis  Tamayo;  the  minister  of  Ecuador 
to  Colombia,  Don  Augusto  Aguirre  Aparicio;  Col.  Don  Octavo  G. 
Icaza,  Minister  of  War  and  Navy  of  Ecuador;  and  on  Gen.  Rafael 
Almeida  Suarez,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Ecuadorean  Army. 

Monument  to  Jorge  Isaacs. — For  some  time  the  Jorge  Isaacs 
committee  of  the  city  of  Cali  has  been  collecting  funds  to  raise  a 
monument  to  the  author  of  “Maria.”  This  committee  lately  ordered 
a  model  of  the  monument  from  the  Spanish  sculptor,  Don  Antonio 
Parera,  famous  for  statues  in  Madrid,  Barcelona.  Gerona,  Corufta, 
Cddiz  and  other  cities.  The  model  is  composed  of  a  base  and  column 
on  which  appears  a  statue  of  the  author  in  an  attitude  of  meditation. 
On  the  front  face  of  the  pedestal  is  outlined  the  figure  of  Poetry; 
and  the  rear  and  side  faces  bear  scenes  from  his  most  famous  poems. 
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At  the  base  is  the  seated  figure  of  Maria,  the  heroine  of  the  book, 
bearing  the  roses  which  she  daily  offered  to  Efraim. 

Colombiax-Vexezuelax  boundaries. — The  Swiss  Government 
has  appointed  a  commission  of  experts  to  mark  the  Colombian- 
Venezuelan  boundary.  The  mission  will  be  under  the  charge  of 
Col.  Paul  Lardy. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Senor  Joaquin  AcnuAR  Guzman. — On  June  3  of  this  year  Seftor 
Joaquin  Aguilar  Guzman,  justice  of  the  court  of  appeals,  died  in 
San  Jos^.  He  had  had  a  long  and  busy  legal  career  since  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  San  Carlos,  Guatemala,  and  an  active 
public  life,  in  which  he  displaj'ed  the  highest  qualities  of  character 
and  intelligence.  Among  the  positions  held  by  Senor  Aguilar  Guzm6n 
were  those  of  deputy  in  Congress,  mayor  of  San  Jos6,  governor  of 
the  province  of  that  name,  and  inspector  of  mimicipalities.  He  had 
been  a  justice  of  the  court  of  appeals  since  1919. 

CUBA. 

Death  of  Gen.  Emilio  Nunez. — Gen.  Emilio  Niinez  y  Rodriguez 
died  in  Habana  on  May  o.  He  was  a  patriot  and  leading  figure  in 
the  Revolutions  of  18t>S  and  1895,  being  made  a  general  of  division 
in  the  liberating  army.  In  the  War  of  1895  he  was  head  of  the 
expeditionary  department  of  the  Cuban  delegation  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  fulfilled  the  mission  of  conducting  expeditionary 
forces  and  munitions  of  war  to  his  country  to  fight  Spanish  rule. 
When  the  Spanish  regime  came  to  an  end  General  Nunez  filled  the 
|K)sts  of  Civil  Governor  of  Habana.  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention.  Provincial  G(»vernor  of  Habana,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic.  For  many 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  presiilent  of  the  National 
Council  of  Veterans  (»f  the  Independence,  which  post  he  filled  with 
great  ability. 

ECUADOR. 

Ashes  of  Montufar.— On  May  22  the  commission  sent  to  Colom¬ 
bia,  where  Don  Carlos  Montiifar  fell  during  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  arrived  in  Guayacjuil  with  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
illustrious  patriot.  Impressive  funeral  rites  accompanied  the  dep¬ 
osition  of  the  urn  in  its  final  resting  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  Quito. 

Chapel  to  Sucre. — ^A  chapel  to  Marshal  Sucre  built  after  the 
design  of  the  mortuary  chapel  of  Napoleon  in  Paris,  and  containing 
his  ashes,  was  dedicated  on  June  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  general’s 
death  in  the  Berruecos  Mountains  of  Colombia.  President  Tamayo 
made  an  eloquent  address  to  a  large  audience,  W’hich  included  the 
members  of  the  Government  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 


GENERAL,  NOTES. 
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C’extenary  celebration. — The  centenary  of  the  Battle  of 
Pichincha  was  celebrated  in  Quito  hy  public  exercises,  which  began 
on  May  22  with  a  parade  of  5,000  school  children  and  patriotic  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  Plaza  Sucre.  The  exposition  has  been  inenti«>ned  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Bulletin. 

In  Guaya(|uil  patriotic  exercises  were  held,  a  tournament  and 
exhibition  given,  and  medals  commemorative  of  the  centenary 
distributed. 

Part  of  the  celebration  in  Quito  was  the  unveiling  and  dedication 
of  two  monuments;  One  on  Avenida  24  de  Mayo,  to  the  Un¬ 
known  Heroes  of  the  Independence,  a  beautiful  column  honoring 
more  than  108,000  Ecuadoreans;  and  a  pjTamid,  erected  to  the  Army 
of  Independence  hy  the  present  army,  and  set  upon  the  Cima  de 
Libertad,  or  Liberty  Hill,  near  the  city,  where  the  crisis  of  the  Battle 
of  Pichincha  took  place. 

HAITI. 

Haitian  poet. — In  a  review  of  M.  Louis  Morpeau's  Anthologie 
Haitienne  ties  Poetes  Uontemporains.  the  Parisian  paper  LTntra- 
sigeant  praises  the  poems  of  M.  Etzer  Vilaire.  The  reviewer  finds 
them  musical,  although  unetjual  in  form,  charming,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  lofty  inspiration. 

MEXICO. 

E.xhiiution  of  Mexican  art. — The  Department  of  Industr}', 
Uommerce,  and  Labor  has  prepared  an  e.xhibition  of  Mexican  popular 
arts  to  be  sent  to  various  cities  of  the  United  States  to  show  the  work 
of  Me.xican  Indians.  The  pottery  shown  includes  the  green  and 
the  black  ware  from  Oaxaca,  jars,  plates,  and  large  water  jars,  and 
figurines;  and  fine  samples  of  the  ware  of  Talavera,  Puebla,  among 
which  are  large  jars  which  rival  in  beauty  and  finish  those  of  the 
Orient.  There  are  also  fine  examples  of  the  ware  of  Jalisco  and  Aguas- 
calientes.  The  exhibition  contains  straw  weaving,  such  as  matting 
and  petates  (sleeping  mats)  from  Oaxaca;  cotton  and  wool  weaves, 
blankets,  clothes,  handkerchiefs,  embroidered  or  with  drawn  work, 
and  authentic  local  costumes,  including  the  picturesque  dress  of  the 
Tehuana  Indians.  The  remainder  of  the  exhiViition  is  composed  of 
leather  work,  such  as  fine  saddles  adorned  with  beaten  silver,  and  the 
Me.xican  riding  costumes  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
e.xhibition  is  to  open  in  Los  Angeles,  then  will  be  sent  to  Chicago, 
Washington,  and  finally  to  New  York. 

P.\NAM.\. 

Venezuela’s  quot.x  to  monu.ment. — The  sum  of  .§600  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Government  of  V’enezuela  and  is  to  be  handed 
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over  to  the  French  minister  in  Venezuela  for  that  country’s  quota  to 
the  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  pioneers  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  base  of  the  monument  will  bear  an  inscription  with  a  brief 
history  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  project,  beginning  with 
Alvaro  de  Saavedra  who,  in  1529,  under  order  of  Charles  V,  made  the 
first  plans  for  a  canal  across  Panama. 

SALVAIK>R. 

Santa  Ana  picture  exhibition. — The  first  one-man  exhibition 
of  paintings  held  in  Santa  Ana  was  opened  in  May  when  the  work  of 
Salvador  Martinez  was  placed  on  view.  The  collection  contained  18 
small  pictures,  of  which  8  were  oils  and  10  water  colors.  Thev’^ 
were  chiefl}'  landscapes;  “On  the  Hilltop,”  “Twilight,”  and  “Day¬ 
break,”  showing  scenes  near  Lake  Coatepeque,  attracted  much  favor¬ 
able  attention. 

URUGUAY. 

First  spring  salon. — The  Fine  Arts  Association  has  decided  to 
inaugurate  a  spring  salon,  to  be  opened  on  October  12. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  29,  1922. 


Subject . 


ARGENTINA. 

Aritentine  customs  receipts  in  1921 .  May 

Inaimiration  of  railway  line  between  Bahia  Bianca  and  Carmen 
de  Patapones. 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  pnncipal  exports  Jan.  1  to  May  4, 1922. 
American  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  in  Argentina. . . . 


Proposed  changes  in  the  Ministerial  Departments  of  Buenos  Aires.  May  23 

Argentine  wool  prosp«-ts .  May  29 

Proposed  Argentine  National  Dairy  Exhibition . do . 


E»>orts  of  rubber  from  Para  and  Manaos,  Brazil,  and  Iquitos, 
Peru,  for  May,  1922. 


i  Date.  1 

1, 

1922. 
Mav  11 

W.  Henry 

...do . 

general  i 
Do. 

.  May  15 

Do. 

.  Mav.  IS 

Do. 

.  May  19 

Do. 

. i 

Do. 

.  May  20 

Do. 

.  May  22 

Do. 

.  May  23 

Do. 

.  May  29 

Do. 

.  ...do . 

Do. 

.  June  9 

Do. 

.  June  10 

Do. 

.  ...do . 

Do. 

.  June  17 

Do. 

.'...do . 

Do. 

.  May  29 

Alphonse 

.i...do . 

general 

Do. 

May  30 

Do. 

June  5 

Herndon 

.  June  7 

consul  a 
Thos.  H. 

Bahia. 

,  ...do . 

Qeo.  H.  I 

i 

Para. 

Gaulin,  consul 
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Reports  received  to  July  39,  1922 — Continued. 


Subject. 


BRAZIL— continueil. 


Brazilian  imports  of  condensed  milk . 

Coal  imports  into  Brazil  during  1920-21 . 

Pnncipai  exports  and  totai  imports  into  Brazil  from  January  to 
April,  1922,  in  comparison  with  the  three  preceding  years  and 
19ia. 

New  motion-picture  film  of  the  coffee  industry . 

Importation  of  chemicals  into  Brazil . 

Brazilian  trade  during  first  four  months  of  1922 . 

Brazilian  imports  of  felt  hats . 

Imports  of  cement  into  Brazil,  1913-21 . 

Wheat  and  flour  imports  into  Brazil . 

Regi.stration  and  use  of  automotive  vehicles  during  1921 . 

.Sugar  exports  from  Brazil,  1911-21 . 

Brazilian  nibber  exports . 


Demand  for  cottonseed  oil. 


FoMnightly  imports  at  .Vntofagasta . 

ronstrui’tibn  work,  railway  electrification . 


Highway  constniction . 

Telegraph  and  telephone  statistics  of  Chile  for  1920. 

Commerce  of  Tarapac;!  during  May,  1922 . 

Saiiitary  drainage  work  in  .\rica. . . 


Declared  export  returns  for  May,  1922. .. 

COLOMBIA. 

May  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 
Fishing  and  exportation  of  pearls . 


Products  of  petroleum  companies  not  subject  to  municipal  or  de¬ 
partmental  tax. 

Market  for  canned  goods . 

The  market  for  work  clothing . 

Contemplated  public  improvements  in  Cartagena . 

Large  deposit  of  high-grade  marble  existing  near  Santa  Marta. . 

Activities  of  American  oil  companies . 

Establishment  of  Bank  of  Emis.sion,  Colombia,  text  of  law . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Cartagena,  1921 . 

Commerce  of  Barranqiiilla,  first  three  months  of  1922 . 

COSTA  RICA. 

Increased  duties  to  solve  housing  problem . 

Contractors  requirements  in  Costa  Rica . 

Sisal  fiber  in  the  Limon  district . 


June  9 

A.  Gaitlin. 

June  13 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

...do . 

Herndon  W.  Goforth. 

June  14 

A.  Gauiin. 

June  l.i 

Do. 

June  16 

Do. 

June  18 

Do. 

...do . ] 

Do. 

June  25  1 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 

1 

Pernambuco. 

June  28 

Gauiin. 

...do . 1 

Do. 

j  May  10 

B.  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  .\ntofaga.sta. 

,  May  1.5 

Do. 

May  29 

Homer  Brett,  constil  at 

Inuioue. 

.  Mav  30 

B.  C.  Matthews. 

.  ...do _ 

Homer  Brett. 

.  June  2 

Do. 

.  June  6 

Egmont  C.  von  Treschow, 
consul  at  Arica. 

.  June  9 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  vice 
consul  at  Valparaiso. 

.  June  1 

Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul 
at  Barranqiiilla. 

.  ...do _ 1 

1  E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Car¬ 
tagena. 

June  2 

Do. 

.  June  12 

Do. 

.  June  14 

Do. 

.  June  1.1 

Do. 

.  June  17 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 

Santa  Marta. 

.  June  21 

E.  C.  .Soule. 

.  ...do _ 

Do. 

.  June  26 

Do. 

.  June  29 

Maurice  L.  Stafford. 

.  June  17 

Henry  8.  Waterman,  consul 
at  i^an  Jos£. 

.  June  22 

Do. 

.  June  29 

Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul 
at  Port  Lim6n. 

CUBA. 

I  nterest  in  radio  apparatus  in  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

New  woodworking  factorj’  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.. 
Cattle  raising  in  Cuba . . . .' . 


Prices  of  cement . 

Sugar  production  of  Matanzas  for  1921-22 . 

Methods  employed  in  financing  the  Cuban  sugar  crop . 

ECUADOR. 


Railways  of  Ecuador . 

Cession  of  Government  monopolies  in  Ecuador. 

Contractor’s  requirements  in  Ecuador . 

Reduced  freight  rates  to  European  ports . 

GUATEMALA. 

Market  for  furniture  in  Guatemala . 

May  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 


June 

12 

...do. 

June 

16 

June 

17 

June 

29 

May 

5 

May 

23 

June 

14 

June 

16 

June 

2 

June 

•22 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Do. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
general  at  Habana. 

Harold  D.  Clum. 

James  V.  Whitfield,  vice 
consul  at  Matanzas. 
Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

W.  W.  Morse,  vice  consul  at 
Giiayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 


Henry  T.  Dwyer,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Guatemala  City. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  July  29,  1922 — Continued. 


Subject. 


Date. 


Author. 


HAITI. 


The  honey  industry  in  Haiti . 

Haitian  coffee,  quality  and  demand,  production. 


1922. 

June  8 

...do _ 


Damon  C.  Woods,  consul  at 
Haitien. 


HONDURAS. 


.\pril  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  May  18  j 

Cattle  raising  in  the  La  Ceiba  dtstrict .  June  It  ' 

New  steamship  route  established .  June  20 

MEXICO. 

Market  for  plumbing  supplies .  June  13 

Tomato  and  cantaloupe  production  in  district . do . 

Modification  of  Mexican  import  tariffs .  June  It 

NICARAGUA. 

General  information  on  motion  pictures  in  Nicaragua . I  May  19 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Corinto  district  for  period  from  Jan.  i  May 
1  to  Apr. 1922.  ' 

Electric-light  current  available  in  Nicaragua . ]  May 

PANAMA. 

Railway  mileage  in  the  Republic  of  Panama . 

Market  for  manufactures  of  niblier . 

Plumbing  work  for  Santo  Tomas  Hospital . .'.!!!!!!!!! 


May 

Julie 


-May 


Railway  statistics . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Paraguay  for  the  May 
year  1921. 

SALVADOR. 

Electric  current  available  In  Salvador .  May  31 


Personnel  of  Salvadorean  Health  Board .  June 

List  of  telegraph  offices  in  t^lvador .  . I.  do 

Market  for  pumps  and  farm-lighting  plants . .  June 

Relief  of  sufferers  from  the  inundations  of  June  12,  1922 . i  June 

Changes  in  the  Law  of  Expropriations . j  June 


G.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
Tegudgalpa. 

•Clexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 
at  La  Ceiba. 

S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul 
at  Tela. 


Lee  R.  Blehm.  consul  at 
Agua.scalientes. 

W.  E.  Chapman,  consul  at 
Maratlan. 

Claude  1.  Dawson,  consul 
general  at  Mexico  Cltjr. 


Harold  Playter,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Do. 

Do. 


George  Grr,  consul  at  Pan¬ 
ama  City. 

Do. 

Do. 


Harry  Campbell,  consul  at 
.Isiiiicioii. 

Do. 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  San  Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.\pril  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Statisties  showing  the  trade  of  Uruguay  for  thep«-nod  from  Jan.  1 
toApr.  31,  1922. 

VENEZUELA. 

Leopard  and  alligator  skins  for  sale . 

Fishing  industry  of  the  island  of  Margarita 

Market  for  .\meriean  confectionery . 

Ojienlng  of  mica  deposits  of  Vcne/ucla _ 

New  post  offite  building  in  La  Guaira . 

.May  report  on  commene  and  industries... 

Iron  and  steel  industry . 

New  petroleum  law  of  Veneruela,  1922,  Gaccta  Oficial,  June  13, 
1922,  contains  text  of  law. 


.May  211  David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
;  Montevideo. 

June  IT  Do. 


June  3  John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 
I  MaracailK). 

June  9  I  S.  J.  Fletcher,  viec  consul  at 
j  La  Guaira. 

June  U  I  Do. 

June  15  I  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul 
I  at  Caracas. 

June  If)  S.  J.  Fletcher. 

June  22  Do. 

June  2(>  Wm.  P.  Garrety,  consul  at 
I  Puerto  Cabello. 

July  3  I  Thomas  W.  Voetter. 


Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during 
February,  1922. 

(Continued from  August.) 

Periodicals. 

(Not  heretofore  listed.) 

COLOMBIA. 

Pluma  Roja.  BucaramaD;;a.  Monthly.  (Ano  1,  No.  1.  December  .I,  1921.) 

El  Porvenir.  Envigado.  Semanario  de  Informacidn.  Crftica  y  Variedades.  Weekly. 
(Afio  1,  Series  5,  No.  18,  October  8,  1921.) 

Revista  del  Banco  Ldpez.  Bogota.  Edificio  Lopez.  Monthly.  (Ano  1,  No.  9, 
October  31,  1921.) 

costa  RICA. 

La  Nueva  Prensa.  San  JosiL  Daily.  (Ano  1,  No.  1.  November  5,  1921.) 

CUBA. 

Elegancias.  Habana.  Revista  mensual  de  modas.  Monthly.  Trocadero  89-93. 
(Afio  1,  No.  11,  December,  1921.) 

Medica.  Matanzas.  Revista  mensual  de  medicina  y  cinigi'a.  Monthly.  Milanc6  4. 
(Afio  1,  No.  6,  December,  1921.) 

Muecas.  Habana.  Revista  Humoristica  Popular,  .\partado  2169.  Weekly.  (Afio 
1,  No.  61,  November  20,  1921.) 

Revista  Telefonica  Intemacional.  Habana.  Sucesora  de  Cuban  Telephone  Maga¬ 
zine.  Monthly.  Aguila  161.  (Vol.  4,  Nos.  8-11,  November,  1921.) 

La  Semana  Gr^flca.  Habana.  Weekly.  (Afio  1,  No.  2,  December  11,  1921.) 

HONDURAS. 

.\teneode  Honduras.  Tegucigalpa.  Organo  del  Centro  del  mismonombre.  Monthly. 
(Afio  3,  No.  30,  November,  1921.) 

Patria.  Tegucigalpa.  !<emi  Diario  Unionista,  Independiente  y  de  Combate.  Coma- 
yaguela  Calle  3a.  (Afio  1,  No.  82,  November  29,  1921.) 

,  ME.XICO. 

I  El  Empleado  Mutualista.  Mexico  City.  Organo  Oficial  de  la  Empleado  Mutualista. 

Primera  de  Dolores  8.  Monthly.  (Afio  17,  No.  10,  October.  1921.) 

Germinal.  Mexico  City.  Organo  de  la  Sociedad  Agrondmica  Nacional.  Monthly. 
,  Calle  Capuchina  48.  (Tomo  1.  No.  1,  November  1,  1921.) 

i  Hospital  General.  Mexico  City.  (Vol.  1.  No.  1,  December,  1921.)  Monthly. 

I  The  Mexican  Times.  Mexico  City.  Publicity  medium  of  the  National  Railways. 

Weekly.  4a  Humboldt  49.  (Vol.  1.  No.  3,  December  10,  1921.) 

El  Mundo  Cristiano.  Mexico  City.  Apartado  117  bis.  Weekly.  (Tomo  6,  No.  4, 
January  26.  1922.) 

El  Triunfo.  Aguascalientes.  (Afio  4,  No.  222,  November  22,  1921.) 

^  El  Universal  Grdfico.  Mexico  City,  la  de  Iturbide  16.  Daily.  (Tomo  1,  No.  6, 

February  7,  1922.) 

PANAMA. 

The  Daily  News.  Panama,  Panama.  Apartado  369.  Daily.  (Vol.  1,  No.  8,  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1922.) 
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SALVADOR. 

Atlactl.  San  Salvador.  Re\'i8ta  Mcneual  de  Letras,  Ciencias  y  Artes.  Monthly. 
(Afio  1,  No.  10,  October,  1921.  i 

El  Imparcial.  San  Salvador.  8a  Calle  Poniente  No.  16.  Daily.  (Ano  1.  No.  1, 
January  2.  1922.) 

VENEZUELA. 

Correo  de  Guaya.  Ciudad  Bolivar.  Daily.  (Ano  4,  No.  2067,  January  3,  1922.) 

Publications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During  March,  1922. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Estatutos  aprobados  eii  la  asamblea  general  extraordinaria  efectuada  los  dias  25  y  27 
de  febrero  de  1920  seguidos  del  reglamento  de  asambleas.  Asociacidn  Bernardino 
Rivadavia  de  Bahia  Blanca.  Bahia  Blanca,  Imp.  Palumbo  «fe  Rojiin,  1921. 

18,  (2)  p.  12°. 

Probleimis  hidrogralico.^  en  los  Andes  australes.  Contribucidn  al  estudio  de  la  l  ues- 
tion  de  limitea  Chileno  .Argentine  en  el  canal  de  Beagle.  Conferencia  leida  el 
“Institute  Popular  de  Conferencias ”  Octubre  14  de  1921.  Suplemento  al  Boletin 
del  (’entro  Naval  No.  429.  Buenos  .Vires.  Tixi  Scgaffner,  1921.  illus.  maps. 
41  p.  4°. 

Situacion  economica  actual  y  sus  perspectivas.  Iniorme  elevado  a  la  comisidn  de 
prespuesto  y  hacienda  de  la  Hon.  t'dmara  de  Diputados  de  la  Nacion.  Buenos 
.Vires,  Confederacidn  .Argentina  del  comercio,  de  la  industria  y  de  la  produccion, 
Noviembre  28  de  1921.  21  p.  4°. 

BOLIVIA. 

Memoria  de  la  h.  junta  de  gobierno  presentada  a  la  h.  convencion  nacional  de  1920. 
La  Paz,  Imp.  y  Lit.  Boliviana,  [1921].  311  p.  S°. 

- .Vnexo.  1920.  20.5,  51  xii  p.  8°. 

Mensaje  que  presentada  la  h.  junta  de  gobierno  ante  la  honorable  convencion  nacional. 
Diciembre  de  1920.  La  Paz,  Lit.  y  Imp.  “Moderna”,  [1921].  22  p.  8°. 

BRAZIL. 

Almanaquc  do  pessoal  do  ministerio  das  relafoes  exteriores  31  de  maio  de  1920.  Rio 
de  Janerio,  Imprensa  Nacional.  1921.  vi,  210  (1)  p.  8°. 

.Vnnuario  do  ensino  de  estado  de  Sao  Paulo.  Publica^ao  organizada  pela  directoria 
geral  da  instruc9ao  publica,  com  autorizagdo  do  govemo  do  estado.  1916,  1917, 
1918.  SSU)  Paulo,  8°.  3  vols. 

Camara  Portuguesa  de  Comercio  de  S.  Paulo.  Relatdrio  dos  trabalhos  da  Directoria 
de  1  de  Dezembro  de  1920  a  30  de  Dezembro  de  1921.  S.  Paulo,  Julio  Costa  & 
C.,  1922.  20,  (6)  p.  8°. 

Cerimonial  da  presidencia  do  estado  de  Sio  Paulo.  (E.  U.  do  Brazil).  S.  Paulo, 
Typ.  Casa  Garraux,  [1918].  41  p.  8°. 

Collecgao  das  leis  e  decretoe  de  Estado  do  Sao  Paulo.  1909,  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920, 
sao  Paulo,  Typ.  do  Diario  Official,  1910-1920.  8°.  5  vols. 

Constitui^ao  politics  estado  de  Sao  Paulo.  Sao  Paulo,  Typ.  do  “Diario  Official,” 
1921.  24  p.  8°. 

Inventarios  e  testamentos.  Papeis  que  pertenceram  ao  1°  cartorio  de  orfaoe  da 
capital.  Archivo  do  estado.  V'^ols.  1-27.  S.  Paulo,  Typ.  Piratininga,  1920- 
1921.  8°.  27  vols. 

Iracema  (a  legend  of  Ceara).  By  Jose  de  Alencar.  Translated  from  the  Portuguese 
by  N.  Bidden,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Ingleza.  114  p.  12°. 
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Mensagem  apresentada  ao  congresso  legislative,  em  14  de  julio  de  1916-1921.  Pelo 
Dr.  Washington  Luis  Pereira  de  Sousa,  presidente  de  estado  de  Sao  Paulo.  S. 
Paulo,  Typ.  Casa  Garraux,  1921.  6  tomos. 

Presidencia  de  S.  Paulo.  Quatriennio  1920-1924.  Plataforma  politica  do  Sr.  Wash¬ 
ington  Luis.  Discourses  do  Sr.  Carlos  de  Campos  e  do  Sr.  Joi^e  Tibiri\,4.  Sao 
Paulo,  Typ.  Casa  Garraux,  1920.  ports,  fronts.  49  p.  8°. 

Regulamento  sobre  o  imposto  de  consumo.  Supplemento  d  tarifa  das  alfandegas  do 
Hrasil.  S.  Paulo,  Editores;  Cariiii  &  Monselesan,  1921.  p.  325-374.  4°.  (Text 
in  English,  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Portuguese.) 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  presidente  do  estado  de  Sao  Paulo  pelo  secretario  da  agri- 
cultura,  commercio  e  obras  publicas,  1918.  S.  Paulo,  pis.  xliii,  331  p.  4°. 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  presidente  do  estado  de  Sao  Paulo  pelo  secretario  da  fazenda 
e  do  thesouro,  1918.  S.  Paulo,  Typ.  ('asa  Garraux,  1919.  fold,  tables,  xxvii 
326  p.  4®. 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  presidente  do  estado  pelo  secretario  do  interior,  1916  1917 
1918.  S.  Paulo,  Typ.  Casa  Garraux,  1916-1918.  4°.  3  vols. 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  presidente  do  estado  pelo  secretario  da  justifa  e  da  segiminya 
publica,  1914,  1915.  Sao  Paulo,  1915-1916.  4°.  2  vols. 

Semarias.  Documentos  do  archivo  do  estado  de  Sao  Paulo.  Vol.  1.  S.  Paulo,  Typ. 
Piratininga,  1921.  500  p.  8°. 

Synopse  dos  trabalhos.  ('amara  dos  deputados  do  estado  de  S.  Paulo.  Sessao  de  1915, 
1916,  1917,  1918,  1919.  Sao  Paulo,  Typ.  do  ■‘Correio  Paulistano,”  1916-192o'. 
4°.  5  vols. 

Year  book  of  American  chamber  of  commerce  for  brazil  and  .\merican  Business 
Directory,  1920.  [Rio  de  Janeiro],  ports,  illus.  8°.  1  vol. 

CHILE. 

El  problema  Chileno-Argentino.  Por  Javier  Vial  Solar.  Santiago  de  ( 'hile,  Imprenta 
Cervantes,  1920.  210,  (1)  p.  12°. 

Statutes  of  the  .American  chamber  of  commerce  Chile.  [Valparaiso],  no  imprint,  no 
date.  10,  (1)  p.  8°.  Text  in  English  and  Spanish. 

COLOMBI.a. 

llistoire  de  la  Colombie  et  du  Venezuela  des  origines  justqu’a  nos  jours.  Par  Julee 
Humbert.  Paris,  Librairie  Ftdix  Alcan,  1921.  front,  port.  215,  (1)  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  Ministro  de  Obras  Publicas  al  Congreso  de  1921.  Anexos.  Bogotd, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  209  p.  8°. 

CLVPA. 

Comercio  exterior.  Primer  semestre  del  ano  1920  y  ano  fiscal  de  1919  a  1920.  Sec- 
retaria  de  Hacienda.  Seccidn  de  Estadistica.  Habana,  Imprenta  “  Ia  Propagan- 
dista,”  1921.  diagrs.  xvii,  432  p.  4°. 

Plan  de  estudios.  Institute  de  segunada  ensenanza  de  Matanzas.  Matanzas,  Im¬ 
prenta  y  Sellos  de  Goma,  A.  Estrada,  1920.  38  p.  4°. 

Proyecto  de  impuesto  del  1  o/o  sobre  la  venta  bruta  y  consideraciones  sobre  el 
mismo.  Propuesto  por  la  comisidn  consultiva  e  informativa  de  aranceles  e  im- 
puestos  nombrada  por  decreto  2159  del  honorable  seftor  presidente  de  la  republica 
fechado  el  25  de  noviembre  de  1921  y  publicado  en  la  gaceta  oficial  el  30  del 
mismo  mes  y  ano.  Habana,  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Ca.  1922.  26  p.  8°. 

DOMI.NICAN  REPUBUC. 

AjTintamiento  de  Santo  Domingo.  Memoria,  ano  1921.  Santo  Domingo,  Tip.  El 
Progreso,  1922.  fronts.  34  p.  4°. 

ECUADOR. 

Actas  de  las  sesiones  efectuadas  por  el  ilustre  concejo  municipal  de  Guayaquil  en 
1916.  Primer  trimestre.  Edicidn  oficial.  Guayaquil,  Imprenta  Municipal, 
1920.  405,  V  p.  8°. 
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Anuario  de  Legislacidn  Ecuatoriana  1920.  Volumen  19,  Segunda  parte.  Decretos 
ejeciitivos.  Puhlicacion  oficial  del  Archive  del  Poder  Legislative.  Quito.  Im- 
prenta  Xacienales.  1921.  409  p.  4°. 

Coleccien  de  leyes,  decretos,  erdenanzas.  reselucienes  y  centratea,  cencernientes  a 
esta  municipalidad  y  cerrespendientes  al  aue  de  1918  [y]  1919.  Municipalidatl 
de  Guayaquil.  Guayaquil,  Imprenta  Municipal,  1921.  8°.  2  vels. 

La  cendesa  Emilia  Parde  Itanzan.  Ensaye  per  Alejandre  Andrade  Ceelle.  (Juito, 
Imprenta  y  Enc.,  Xacienales,  1922.  24  p.  8°. 

Informe  del  ministerie  de  relacienes  exterieres.  Junie de  1920-Junie  de  1921.  (Se- 
gunda  edicien.)  Quite,  Imp.  y  P2nc.  Xacienales,  1921.  ccv,  138  p.  9°. 

Memeria  de  la  camara  de  cemercie  y  agricultura  de  Guayaquil  cerrespendiente  al 
aue  1920.  Guayaquil,  Imprenta  de  E.  A.  Uzcategui,  1921.  77  p.  4°. 

GIATEM.\L.\. 

Memeria  de  la  secretaria  de  hacienda  y  credite  publice  presentada  a  la  asamhlea 
nacienal  legislativa  en  bus  sesienes  erdinarias  de  1921,  cerrespendiente  a  les  tra- 
hajes  verificades  durante  el  ano  de  1920.  Guatemala,  Imprenta  Xacienal,  ‘‘La 
Instruccion,”  1921.  475  p.  4®. 

H.VITI. 

American  intervention  in  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  By  Carl  Kelsey, 
Ph.  D.  Publication  Xo.  1590.  Reprinted  from  Vol.  C,  of  The  Annals  of  the 
.American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  March,  1922. 
p.  109-202  .  8®. 

MEXICO. 

.Vnales  de  la  Secretaria  de  Comunicaciones  y  Obras  Ptibiicas.  Tercera  serie.  Tome 
IV,  Aiio  de  1921.  Mexico,  1922.  illus.  maps.  fold,  tables,  vi,  130  p.  8®. 

I.a8  artes  populates  en  Mexico.  Por  Dr.  Atl.  [Mexico],  Libreria  Mexico,  “Cul- 
tura,”  1921.  illus.  130,  (5i  p.  8®,  and  folio  of  plates. 

La  biologia  en  Mexico  durante  tin  siglo.  Por  Alfonso  L.  Herrera.  Mexico,  27  de 
Sept iembre  de  1921.  illus.  10  p.  8®. 

Cursos  para  estudiantes  extranjeros.  Segunda  ano  dos  ciclos  12  de  julio  a  25  de  agosto 
26  de  julio  a  9  de  septiembre.  Universidad  Xacional  de  Mexico.  Mexico,  1922. 
illus.  22  p.  12®. 

Las  gastos  de  la  admiuistracidn  publica  del  estado  durante  el  ejecicio  fiscal  que  comen- 
zarii  el  1°  de  enero  y  terminani  el  31  de  diciembre  de  1922.  128  p.  8®.  [Insert 
in  Periodico  Oficial,  Guanajuato,  Feb.  23  and  20,  March  2,  1922.] 

Geologic  reconnaissance  in  Baja  California.  [By]  X.  H.  Darton.  Reprinted  for 
private  circulation  from  The  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  XXIX,  Xo.  8,  Nov.-Dee. 
1921.  illus.  diagrs.  map.  p.  720-748.  8®. 

The  Mexican  mind.  A  study  of  national  psychologj*.  By  M’allace  Thompson. 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1922.  xi,  303  p.  8®. 

La  participacidn  de  los  trabajadores  en  las  utilidades.  (Articulos  publicados  en  ‘‘El 
Universal”  Diario  de  Mejico,  para  comentar  la  ley  de  participacidn  en  las  utili¬ 
dades,  expedida  en  el  estado  de  Veracruz.)  Por  Enrique  Martinez  Sobral. 
Mejico,  1921.  64  p.  12®. 

Plan  de  estudios  de  la  escuela  de  contadores,  taquigrafos  y  telegrafistas.  Universidad 
Michoacana  de  San  Nicola  de  Hidalgo.  Aprobado  por  el  H.  Consejo  Universi. 
tario.  Morelia,  Talleres  Tip.  de  la  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios,  1921.  8  p.  12°. 

Plan  de  estudios  de  la  escuela  normal  mixta.  Universidad  Michoacana  de  San 
Nicol&s  de  Hidalgo.  Aprobado  por  el  H.  Consejo  Universitario.  Morelia, 
Talleres  Tip.  de  la  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios,  1921.  8  p.  12°. 

Plan  de  estudios  de  la  facultad  de  medicina.  Universidad  Michoacana  de  San  Xicol&s 
de  Hidalgo.  Aprobado  por  el  H.  Consejo  Universitario.  Morelia,  Talleres  Tip. 
de  la  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios,  1921.  22  p.  12®. 
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Plan  de  estudios  del  colegio  primitivo  y  nacional  de  San  Nicola  de  Hidalgo  (Escuela 
preparatoria^.  Aprobado  por  el  H.  ('onsejo  Universitario.  Morelia,  Talleree 
Tip.  de  la  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios,  1921.  8  p.  12°. 

Reglamento  interior  del  h.  ayuntamiento  de  la  municipalidad  de  Ensenada  districto 
norte  del  territorio  de  la  Baja  California.  Imprenta  Moderna,  Ensenada,  1922. 
31  p.  8°. 

Ijw  sinfonias  del  Popocatepetl.  Por  Dr.  Atl.  Mexico,  Ediciones  Mexico  Moderno, 
1921.  150  p.  8°. 

MC.\RAOU.\. 

Report  on  the  public  school  system  including  a  survey  and  recommendations  by 
George  T.  Shoens.  Managua,  Tip.  .\lemana,  1920.  83  p.  8°. 

- .Same  in  Spanish.  91  p.  8°. 

P.VRAGUAY. 

Estadistica  de  la  propiedad  rural  de  la  repiiblica  del  Paraguay.  Direccion  general 
de  estadistica.  Asuncidn,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  33  p.  8°. 

PERU. 

•Vrchivoe  de  la  asociacion  Peruana  para  el  progreso  de  la  ciencia.  Tomo  1,  1921. 
Lima,  Imp.  .Vmericana,  1921.  pis.  80  p.  8°. 

Estadisticas  de  importacion  y  exportacion  de  la  Republica  del  Peru  en  el  aho  1920. 
Conforme  a  la  nomenclatura  de  Bruselas  de  1913  y  con  loe  valores  expresados  en 
libras  Peruanas  y  Panamericanoe.  Callao,  Superintendencia  General  de 
Aduanas,  1921.  21  p.  12°. 

SALVADOR. 

Directorio  comercial,  agricola  e  industrial  Centroamericano.  Seccion  de  El  .Salvador, 
1921.  Editores  Daniel  S.  Melendez  »Sc  Co.,  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacional, 
1921.  maps,  plates,  iv,  152  p.  8°. 

Informe  ohcial  de  la  delegacidn  Salvadorena.  Protocolo  de  la  conferencia  de  pleni- 
potenciarios  Centroamericanos  reunida  en  San  Jos^  de  Costa  Rica  Diciembre  1920. 
Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921. 
155  p.  12°. 

La  inspeccion  escolar.  Sugestiones  que  un  impulso  generoso  dedica  al  mejoramiento 
de  la  enseuanza  y  que  persigue  al  mismo  tiempo  el  bien  de  sus  abnegados  propa- 
gadores.  Por  Jose  Lino  Molina.  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921 . 
61,  (5)  p.  12°. 

UNITED  ST.ATES. 

.\nnual  report  of  the  .\merican  sugar  refining  company  for  1921.  [New  York,  1922.] 
52  p.  8°. 

Annual  report  of  the  directors  to  the  stockholders  for  the  year  ending  December  31 , 
1921.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  New  York,  1922.  43, 
(l)p.  8°. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Year  book  No.  20,  1921.  Washington,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Institution,  1922.  xxii,  475  p.  map.  4°. 

Classified  list  of  publications  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Issued 
November,  1921.  Washington,  D.  C.  204  p.  4°. 

Leading  American  treaties.  By  Charles  E.  Hill,  Ph.  D.,  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1922.  399.  p.  8°. 

Mortality  statistics,  1920.  Washington,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1922.  112  p.  4°. 

Official  congressional  directory.  Second  edition  February,  1922.  67th  Congress, 
2d  session,  beginning  December  5,  1921.  Washington,  1922.  xvi,  559  p.  8°. 

Paper  work  in  export  trade.  (Document  technique).  By  Guy  Edward  Snider, 
Warren  M.  Maule,  Roy  S.  MacElwee.  Issued  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1920.  152  p.  8°. 
with  portfolio  of  forms.  (Miscellaneous  series  No.  85,  Bureau  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.) 
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Statutes  at  large  of  the  United  States  of  America  from  May,  1919,  to  March,  1921. 
Concurrent  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of  congress  and  recent  treaties,  con¬ 
ventions,  and  executive  proclamations,  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Edited 
printed,  and  published  by  authority  of  congress  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  Vol.  41.  In  two  parts.  Washington,  1921.  4°.  2  vols. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  world  1919-1920.  Imports  of  merchandise  into 
the  United  States  by  countries  and  principal  articles  during  the  calendar  years 
1919  and  1920.  Washington,  1922.  128  p.  8°.  (Miscellaneous  series  No.  109, 
Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.) 

VENEZUELA. 

I>ecci6n  inaugural  del  curso  de  higiene  publica  y  medicina  sanitaria  por  el  Profesor 
Dr.  L.  G.  Chacin  Itriago.  Caracas,  1921.  13  p.  8°. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

Annual  report  of  the  council  of  the  corporation  of  foreign  bondholders  for  the  year  1921 . 
London,  Council  House,  x,  409  p.  8°. 

.Association  Rationale  des  porteurs  Francais  de  valeurs  mobilieres.  Annuaire  1915- 
1920.  Paris,  5  rue  Gaillon,  [1920].  701,  (10)  p.  8°. 

Handbook  of  international  organizations.  League  of  Nations.  (Associations,  Bu¬ 
reaux,  Committees,  etc.)  Geneve,  1921.  167  p.  4°. 

Historia  de  la  guerra  de  1914,  por  el  general  D.  Carlos  Bands.  Barcelona,  Montaner  y 
Simon,  Editores,  1921.  illus.  476,  (4)  p.  4°. 

El  idioma  castellano  su  importancia  y  su  porvenir.  Deber  de  raza  de  .America  y 
Espaiia  hacia  el  idioma.  1922.  32  p.  12°. 

International  law  chiefly  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  United  States.  By  Charles 
Cheney  Hyde.  In  two  volumes.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1922. 
4°.  2  vols. 

President’s  address  to  the  Senate.  [Conference  on  the  limitation  of  armament.] 
Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  submitting  treaties  to  the  President.  Invitations 
to  the  conference.  Proceedings  of  plenary  sessions  of  conference.  Minutes  of 
committee  on  limitation  of  armament.  Minutes  of  committee  on  Pacific  and 
far  eastern  questions.  Report  of  .American  delegation  including  treaties  and 
resolutions.  With  index.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1922.  935  p.  4°.  (67th 
Congress,  2d  Session.  Senate  Document  No.  126.) 

Report  on  the  condition  of  commerce,  shipping-trade  and  industry  in  .Amsterdam  in 

1920.  Chamber  of  commerce  and  factories  in  Amsterdam,  fold,  tables,  x, 
391  p.  8°. 

Reports  for  the  years  ended  December  31, 1919,  and  December  31, 1920.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Trinidad,  Government  Printing  Office, 

1921.  84  p.  4°. 

Review  of  the  conference  on  limitation  of  armament.  In  connection  with  the  Pacific 
and  Far  Eastern  questions.  Parts  1-5.  July  10,  1921,  to  February  14,  1922. 
Compiled  and  published  by  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  1922.  illus.  maps. 
142  p.  f°. 

MAPS. 


Part  of  Northern  Colombia  and  Western  Venezuela.  Prepared  for  Carib  Syndicate, 
Ltd.  From  data  supplied  by  C.  K.  MacFadden.  Cartographer  by  Russell  J.  Wal- 
rath,  Inc.,  New  York.  1920.  ‘tize  14J  x  18  inches. 


